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OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


* To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community. 


* To raise the standards of home life. 


* To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children 
and youth. 


* To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that par- 
ents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training of 
the child. 


* To develop between educators and the general public such | 
united efforts as will secure for every child the highest advan. | 
tages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 
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BACKGROUNDS 





T is easy to put a false and snobbish value on what we call our background, as too many people do. 

Background has both important and unimportant aspects, like everything else. It is not important, 
for example, whether our ancestors were rich or poor. It is important whether they were false or 
faithful, kind or cruel, fair-minded or despotic. What we inherit from them is not the outer trim- 
mings of their lives but their ideals, the tradition of thought and belief that they have passed on to 
us. Of this we have a right to be proud if it is good, if the years have proved it sound and strong 
and fruitful. 

As with persons, so with organizations. An organization without a background of principle will 
fail. An organization without a background of achievement may either fail or succeed according to 
the principles on which it is built and the faithfulness with which they are carried out in practice. 
Fifty-two years ago when the National Congress of Parents and Teachers came into being, its Founders 
startled the nation with their courage, with the freshness and novelty of their great idea. They had 
to walk carefully and firmly, knowing that the eyes of America were upon them. 

They did well while they lived, and they left the work in devoted hands. Year after year, decade 
after decade, the Congress they founded has grown in grace as well as in numbers and in power. 
And today, thanks to them and to those who followed in their footsteps, we have a background of 
strength and purpose, aspiration and attainment. Can anyone doubt that this background is in it- 
self an asset, prophetic of still greater achievement now and in the years to come? Can anyone wonder 
that every February we make reverent pause to honor our Founders’ memory and to resolve anew 
that the task they set us shall yet be completed? 


Te observance of Founders Day is more than a custom. It is a solemn rededication of millions of 
hands and hearts to the greatest single enterprise the world has ever known: to secure equal rights and 
equal opportunities for all children and to procure for them the best that can be had—the wisest 
parents, the happiest homes, the finest teachers, the soundest health, the safest conditions for work 
and play and growth, and the truest understanding of their rights and the rights of others. 

The very least that we can say, as we look back over the span of years, is that we have never be- 
trayed our trust. Though a great deal remains to be done, I believe we have the right to celebrate 
this Founders Day with satisfaction and with hope. I believe that Alice McLellan Birney and Phoebe 
Apperson Hearst, if they were to be with us on this great occasion, would say to us “Well done.” 
And we in our turn would thank them, as we do now, for having given us, at the very beginning, 
those basic Objects that have become our background, our bulwark, and the strength of all our days. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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HAT time do we have to get home to- 
\ \ | night?” queried Pat as she looked for the 
third time to see that the right lipstick was 
in her purse. In a few minutes Hal would arrive; 
then they would hurry to school to catch the char- 
tered bus for Fairview and the basketball tourna- 
ment. It would be a thrilling game. The varsity 
was playing in the semifinals. More important 
still, the sophomore “‘Whizz Bangs” were matched 
with the Rosemont “Hot Shots” in a curtain raiser. 
That was why Pat’s class had chartered the bus 
and was turning out en masse to support the team 
in its only out-of-town game of the season. 
“Perhaps we'd better not agree on a fixed hour 
tonight, dear,” said Pat’s mother. “You and Hal 
are going with the group. You personally can’t 
tell the bus driver just when he is to start home 
and how fast he is to drive. But by the time the 
games are over and you drive thirty miles it will 
be late enough at best. So come home promptly. If 
you do that, and conduct yourself properly—as I 
am sure you will—the exact time is not too 
important.” 
“Gee, that’s swell!” Pat exulted. “You can count 
on us, Mom—for I can always count on you.” 
So, worry-free, yet fully aware of her respon- 
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sibility for self-direction, Pat set off with Hal to 
the basketball tournament. In the meantime, how- 
ever, in a house down the street quite a different 
scene was being enacted. Babs and her mother 
were facing the same problem. 

“But, Mother,” Babs was saying, “suppose the 
gang stops in for a hamburger before the bus 
starts for home. We’d never make it.” 

“Then they’ll have to skip the hamburger. if | 
you can’t be home by midnight, you can’t go. 
You’re to be home by midnight! Do you under- 
stand? And I don’t mean ten minutes after!” 

“Oh, all right,” grumbled the disconsolate Babs, 
“I won’t forget. But .. .” 

“And no ‘buts,’ young lady,” Mrs. Rockford in- } 
terposed. “Why, when I was your age I had to be 
in by ten-thirty !” 5 

By this time Babs, thoroughly unhappy, was on 
her way to the front door. Her mother, in close 
pursuit, continued her lecture on the difference in 
the conduct between the older and younger genera- | 


tions. Then as Babs met her friend Jim and they _ 
started down the walk, Mrs. Rockford shot a final > 


warning after them. 
“You two be back here by midnight. If you're 
not, you know how angry your Dad will be, and 
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IVAN A. BOOKER . 


there is no telling what he is likely to. . .” 

But probably neither Babs nor Jim heard just 
what dire consequences would result from Dad’s 
wrath. The problem now was to get away— 
quickly ! They did hope that the bus would get 
them home on time; it would save them from 
another lecture. But if it didn’t—well, they would 
have to take that chance. 


Concepts That Grow 


HAT, some readers are probably asking, do 
ordinary situations such as this have to do 
with democracy? Just this: The ordinary situa- 
tions that arise at home and at school and the 
solutions found for everyday problems of conduct 
and human relationships are the stuff 
from which democracy must be devel- 


This is the sixth article in the series 
**Psychology of the Adolescent.”° 





vote,” “government by reason rather than by 
force’—these and all the other related concepts 
of democracy begin to have meaning for the ado- 
lescent only when they enter into his relations with 
his parents, his teachers, and his classmates. 

Pat may not be able to talk fluently about “re- 
spect for personality” or “consent of the gov- 
erned,” but these principles are becoming deeply 
ingrained in her life. Her personality is respected 
in her home; her parents do not make all the 
rules but instead help her to form her own deci- 
sions. Babs, on the other hand, may be able to 
quote glibly from her textbook on personal and 
civil rights, but what chance does she have to learn 





oped if it is developed at all. True 
democracy is not an intellectual exer- 
cise or the mastery of a set of abstract 


tHe TEENS 


theories. It is a way of living and work- 
ing with other people—all the other 





HE difference between a truly democratic home 

and a home in which democracy is just a con- _ 
venient word is a wide one—so wide that it cannot be . : 
concealed. By theiracts and their attitudes our adoles- : 
cent sons and daughters reveal us to the community 
and the world. Here are some pointers to help us _ 
make a better showing than ever before, at the same. 
time enriching our own and our children’s lives. 








people within contact. For that reason 

democracy is either advanced or hin- 

dered by every situation that brings the teen-age 
youngster into contact with other people. Democ- 
racy is learned only through the thousand and one 
daily incidents that require the young person to 
consider the interests and well-being of others, 
old and young, as he charts his own course of 
action, 

Parents and teachers almost without exception 
want the adolescent to develop into a democratic 
person. They want him to appreciate and respect 
the American way, to become a responsible citi- 
zen—tolerant, freedom-loving, and law-abiding. 
Surely this is a commendable goal. The difficulty 
ls that it is too vague and abstract to influence 
teen-age behavior until it is somehow translated 
into the commonplace problems of everyday living. 
; “Impartial justice,” “equality before the law,” 
concern for the general welfare,” “the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” “se- 
cunty of person and in the ownership of proper- 
ty,” “freedom of speech,” “free access to all the 
facts,” “consent of the governed,” “the right to 
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the value of cooperative planning and respect for 
the rights of others? For her, self-directed con- 
duct is only a meaningless phrase, and tolerance 
is a characteristic she has rarely encountered. As 
these two girls reach maturity, the way of life 
each will follow is likely to resemble the one she 
is picking up from everyday situations at home 
rather than the one set forth in civics textbooks. 


The Urge for Self-direction 


gene and teachers who would develop democ- 
racy in teen-age boys and girls will create for 
them the kind of environment in which democracy 
can live and thrive. Home and school will provide 
a happy atmosphere, one in which a generous 
measure of affection and security is counterbal- 
anced with a spirit of service and responsibility. 
Successes will be noted and approved; short- 
comings will be met with understanding and will- 
ingness to help. Cooperation and teamwork will 
characterize all important enterprises. Parents 
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and teachers will “accentuate the positive” and at 
least subordinate the negative. In that kind of 
home and in that kind of school, democracy can 
flourish. 

A strong desire to manage his own life, to be 
independent of all the adults who have exercised 
authority over him is the natural impulse of every 
adolescent. In infancy and through all the years 
of childhood others have more or less continuously 
regulated his going out and his coming in. Now 
the urge for freedom becomes insistent—the de- 
sire to be a person in his own right. 

Both parents and teachers need to recognize and 
guide this strengthened impulse. To an increasing 
degree young people ought to share in all plans 
that affect themselves. More and more they should 
help to make and enforce the regulations to which 
they must adhere. Family councils at home and 
student councils at school are helpful ways of 
providing genuinely cooperative planning, but 
care must be taken that the councils do not exist 
merely to ratify adult-made decisions. The voice 
and the vote of the teen-ager must be allowed full 
weight. Indeed, as someone has expressed it, the 
right to decide implies that at times every person 
has the right to be wrong, to learn from his own 
mistakes. 

This does not mean the complete elimination of 
adult guidance. Democracy is not the same as 
anarchy, nor is participation by young people in 
their own self-direction the same as “youngsters 
running wild.” “The deadliest foe of democracy,” 
said Otto Kahn, “is not autocracy but liberty 
frenzied. Liberty is not fool-proof. For its benefi- 
cent working it demands self-restraint.” External 
controls must be relaxed, but at the same time and 
at an equal pace responsible self-direction must be 
made ready to fill the breach. 

And to what end? Perhaps we parents do not 
think enough about this question, now that our 
children have become adolescents—grown to our 
own size and often towering above us. When they 
were small it was easier, somehow, to keep in mind 
the reason why we were training them to do thus- 
and-so and guiding their development in certain di- 
rections. What we may forget is that in the adoles- 
cent years, when feeling runs quick, warm, and 
high, boys and girls will first begin to sense the 
world’s great needs and rise generously to meet 
them. Is it too much to hope that they will learn to 
give of their spiritual energies and physical vigor 
to the realization of man’s universal brotherhood, 
to intelligent, civilized ways of solving disagree- 
ments? They will if their parents and their teach- 
ers stand by them and supply the aid they need. 

The foundations of democracy should be laid, 
of course, long before the arrival of the eventful 
teens. Respect for personality, fair play, impartial 
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treatment for all, the right to make decisions ap. | 
propriate to a given stage of maturity, the rule ¢; 
reason rather than of force—these should he th, 
heritage of every child from the moment of pj} | 
birth. When it is, democracy in the teens becom; } 
merely the extension and enlargement of the 
young person’s horizon, in accordance with }j 
greater maturity and stronger urge to be free anj 
independent. 

Adolescents need to know as practically as pox. 
sible what we mean by democratic ideals. We muy 
remember that, unlike young children, they are ny 
longer content to take our word for all we say y 
believe in. They want evidence of our belief jy | 
everyday democracy—and they want that evidenc: | 
to start with our own attitude toward them, 





Sovereignty over Self 


ore and teachers frequently hesitate t 
give up the authority they have always had, 
Parents who for more than a decade exercise con. 
siderable control over an immature child establish 
certain habit patterns that are hard to break. 
Whether they are aware of it or not, they them. | 
selves—and teachers, too—may get considerable 
satisfaction out of “bossing someone around.” For | 
some of them the management of youth is virtual- 
ly the only area in which they can demonstrate 
(chiefly to themselves) that they are really im. 
portant. Hence the crown of authority is often 
laid aside with real reluctance. 

The more important aspect of the problem, hovw- 
ever, is not getting rid of these self-acquired king. 
ships but rather that of building the elements of | 
kingship in the growing boy or girl. To make kings 
and queens of all the nation’s teen-age youth, to 
make them capable managers of their personal 
kingdoms—that is the problem of America’s 
homes and schools, and one that calls for bold | 
attack. 

Adults will do well to remember that boys and | 
girls are quite as deeply concerned about them- 
selves as their elders are concerned about them. 
Their sincerity, idealism, and remarkable judg: 
ment are our greatest assets. Too often the adult | 
attitude is that described by one teen-ager: 





e_ 


want for myself the same kind of life that my 
parents want for me. The ‘trouble is, they expec! 
me to be what they want their way, while I’ve got | 
to be what we both want my way.” 
If we are to demonstrate ‘the intelligence and | 
courage to guide teen-agers toward the good life | 
their way, we shall have to apply with carefil 
regularity the advice of the Greek lawgiver Lycul- > 
gus to a fellow countryman: “Go thou, and first 
establish democracy in thy household.” 


See outline, questions, and reading references on page 31. 
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uarreling Among Children 


S every parent knows, quarreling among children is a major problem. Like other 


problems it can best be solved by the analytic method. There are many reasons for 


childhood spats and tempers, some of them far more serious than others. This article 


offers a sensible evaluation of quarreling and practical suggestions for its management. 


cil case to examine its contents. Jim, a hot- 

tempered chap with bright hair, snatched 
back the pencil case, exclaiming with a scowl and 
in murderous tones, “I’ll catch you after school 
and sock you in the eye!” But the fight was all 
over in a minute as the teacher of the class of 
nine-year-olds diverted their attention to some- 
thing else. 

All children are faced with the task of becoming 
socially civilized, of learning to adjust to others 
and settle their grievances by peaceable, rational 
means. A long growth period and a continuous 
succession of social experiences in the give-and- 
take of everyday living are needed to enable chil- 
dren to gain poise and tact in dealing with their 
associates, 

Before we can arrive at sound conclusions as 
to what parents and teachers should do about chil- 
dren’s quarrels, it is necessary to consider the 
nature of quarrelsomeness in children, to discover 


Q: day at school Roger took Jim’s new pen- 
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its roots and understand its causes. When do chil- 
dren tend to quarrel? What forms does their quar- 
reling take? What are its sources? 


Motives and Occasions 


)  preeemngsens quarrel for all sorts of reasons. In 
some cases quarreling is no more than the 
friendly cuffing and bickering that suggests good- 
natured teasing more than anything else. In other 
instances quarreling has its roots in hate, jeal- 
ousy, selfishness, or a sense of rivalry. We adults 
need to observe and evaluate children’s behavior 
more carefully than usual, however, before we 
jump to the conclusion that all squabbles among 
children spring from these baser motives. 
Children’s quarrels take place most commonly 
over possessions, especially over the use of play 
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materials and toys. At school, for example, quar- 
rels occur over the child’s desk equipment and his 
pocket treasures. Fights for position are common, 
initiated by the child who strives to be first or 
thinks he has lost his rightful place. In children 
about seven years old, touchiness over “mine and 
. thine” appears to increase, but a child of this age 
hasn’t yet worked out any better means of han- 
dling the situation than to fight, cuff, and scuffle. 
Sometimes the quarreling is nothing more than 
a means of releasing tension or a display of ex- 
cess energy. The child gets into a scrap almost 
before he realizes what has happened. Many chil- 
dren fight and quarrel for the fun of it, especially 
in the years before they turn their energy to or- 
ganized group games. Some children do not know 
any other play technique than hitting and scrap- 
ping, slapping and pushing. 


Trends in Quarreling 


“= and girls have their ups and downs just as 
adults do. Two children, ordinarily peaceable 
in their play, may suddenly quarrel over some 
trivial matter. One child may “pick on” another 
toward whom he has always been friendly. The 
seven- to nine-year-old delights in tripping up his 
classmates or in shooting paper wads at them just 
to “get a rise out of them,” to watch their reaction, 
to see how far he can go, or to have some fun. A 
boy pushes a girl, pulls her hair, or dips her braids 
in the inkwell because he enjoys seeing her annoy- 
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ance or perhaps because he wonders what the 
teacher will do. 

Girls of this age excel in name calling and other 
forms of verbal onslaught, although hair pullin 
and dress grabbing are popular modes of attack 
They will call a rival or an enemy “smarty” or “nie 


face” or shout, “I dare you, I just dare you to put ) 


one foot in our yard!” 

There are children who pick quarrels simply ty 
show off, because they insist on having the don. 
nant role in everything. These quarrels may 4. 
flect deep-seated feelings of insecurity or failure 
to gain satisfaction in social relations. The malad. 
justed child—one who is tense or has feelings of 
inferiority, who is unhappy at home or at school— | 
tends to become a chronic fighter. 

Some youngsters show much more aggression 
than others. They domineer over their weaker as. 
sociates by threats, commands, and physical force. 
This aggression may amount to bullying; it often 
reveals lack of good sportsmanship, as when an 
aggressor attacks a younger, smaller child. Some. 
times such an unfortunate youngster, at school or | 
in a neighborhood play group, may be the butt of 
every practical joke and all the deviltry his merci. 
less associates can think up. On one occasion, for 
instance, some street boys ganged up on a “cry- 
baby” and took his shoes away. 

Rivalry between brothers and sisters is among 
the commonest causes of children’s quarrels. This 
is because the children in a family are closely 
associated in their daily life and because they 
usually have to share things in common. A six- 
year-old may show bossiness toward his younger 
brother or sister, expressed in striking or taking 
things away. Even the nursery child can show s0 
much jealousy of a younger brother or sister as to 
attack the younger child, snatch things from him, 
hit him, pinch him, and scratch him. An older 
child may forcibly restrain a younger brother or 
sister from the use of his possessions. Quarreling 
is particularly common among two sisters or two | 
brothers who are near together in age, because | 
they both want the same things at the same time. 

Throughout the childhood years quarreling 
takes different forms as the child gains a better 
understanding of personal relationships and 
learns new techniques for settling differences. | 
There is an increase in interpersonal tensions | 
from the age of five until the age of nine or ten; 
from that time on, children have an ever wider 
range of activities and interests to engage their 
attention, and the tendency toward quarrelsome- | 
ness wears off. 

As he advances toward adolescence a child may 
feel deep antagonism toward other persons, but he 
has learned to cloak his feelings and to inhibit the 
tendency to attack by physical means. 
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What Should Be Done? 


ARENTS could save themselves a good deal of 

heartache and teachers could be relieved of con- 
siderable strain if they realized that much of chil- 
dren’s quarreling represents a temporary stage in 
the development toward adult social adjustments. 
Children who bicker and squabble with one another 
are in the process of learning to deal with in- 
terpersonal relationships in the give-and-take of 
daily living. Every normal child is as sure to out- 
grow his superficial hostility as a snake is to shed 
its skin when the proper time arrives. This does 
not mean that parents and teachers are to stand 
idly by whenever children quarrel; it means, 
rather, that they must take into account the child’s 
age and stage of development before rushing in to 
separate the combatants or threatening punish- 
ment so that the children 
“will never do it again.” 


are annoyed is a more grown-up way of meeting 
difficulties than pitching into an adversary or 
retaliating. They can learn that “a soft answer 
turneth away wrath,” that requiting good with 
evil pays in the long run, that energy and thought 
devoted to getting even are largely wasted. Talk 
to and reason with the older child who tends to 
pick quarrels or bully younger children. Appeal 
to his sense of good sportsmanship and fairness. 
There is no reason why you can’t promise him 
some tangible reward for better behavior. 
When quarreling obviously reflects physical ten- 
sions, show-off behavior, or bullying, it is well to 
seek the underlying cause rather than to deal su- 
perficially with each new fracas. Perhaps the 
child can be led to find more satisfactions at home 
or at school, to merit the esteem of his associates, 
and to gain a more acceptable place in his group. 
Separate brothers and 
sisters who quarrel a good 





In the same way parents 
and teachers will be well 
advised to remember that 
when boys of seven or 
eight have fist fights they 
are merely acting their 





This is the sixth article in 
the series ‘‘Psychology of the : 
Elementary School Child.’ -— 


deal. Give each one a spe- 
cial place and possessions 
of his own. When this is 
not practical, teach them 
to share, and reward them 
for successful attempts. 











age, and that this age of 
theirs does not last very 
long in the total developmental process. Children 
outgrow much of this behavior simply by growing 
up. It is wise, therefore, to avoid making excessive 
demands of young children. Let them work out 
their squabbles for themselves; this is one of the 
best ways to learn. For some childish disputes, in 
fact, the best solution is to do nothing. Remember, 
attention may be just the thing that the child is 
spoiling for. 

Adults should also guard against undue severity 
in judging childish quarrelsomeness. There are 
usually better ways of dealing with quarreling 
children than slapping, spanking, threatening, and 
punishing. 

Parents, teachers, and club leaders can do much 
to instruct children about settling their differ- 
ences. When quarrels take place over property and 
possessions, help the child distinguish what is his 
from what belongs to another. Help him learn to 
take his turn and to practice sharing every day as 
he associates with other children in the back yard, 
on the play lot, and at school. If children quarrel 
because they are tired or tense, separate them. 
Provide some alternative activity to use up their 
energy, or help them relax with music, a good 
story, or some games. 

Tell them about “counting to ten,” about paus- 
ing and trying to keep cool when angered. Teach 
them that to refrain from quarreling when they 


See outline, questions, and reading references on page 36. 
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In a calm moment talk to 
the older child about his 
responsibility and the need for his cooperation in 
dealing with a younger brother or sister. 

Parents can lessen the tendency of children to 
quarrel by maintaining a calm, relaxed atmos- 
phere at home, and by showing a sense of humor 
when the youngsters have petty disagreements. 
Amiability is catching. Conversely, if parents bick- 
er, the children are sure to imitate them. 


Learning Good Relations 


ETTER give-and-take relations can be learned 

even in the nursery school or kindergarten, as 
incidents arise that give the teacher occasion to 
stress the need of getting along well with one 
another. It is best to teach interpersonal relations 
incidentally, using the episodes that normally oc- 
cur from day to day instead of setting up a formal 
program of character training with stars and 
badges of merit or marks for good conduct. 

A certain upper-grade teacher set up a school- 
room forum to which children referred their dis- 
putes. Whenever two or more pupils got into a 
fuss, they would stop quarreling after a moment 
and say, “‘Let’s go back and ask the class to decide 
which of us is right.” 

If the foundation for good personal adjustments 
is well laid in early childhood years, our children 
will have an easier time getting along with each 
other in adolescence and adulthood. 
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materials and toys. At school, for example, quar- 
rels occur over the child’s desk equipment and his 
pocket treasures. Fights for position are common, 
initiated by the child who strives to be first or 
thinks he has lost his rightful place. In children 
about seven years old, touchiness over “mine and 
. thine” appears to increase, but a child of this age 
hasn’t yet worked out any better means of han- 
dling the situation than to fight, cuff, and scuffle. 

Sometimes the quarreling is nothing more than 
a means of releasing tension or a display of ex- 
cess energy. The child gets into a scrap almost 
before he realizes what has happened. Many chil- 
dren fight and quarrel for the fun of it, especially 
in the years before they turn their energy to or- 
ganized group games. Some children do not know 
any other play technique than hitting and scrap- 
ping, slapping and pushing. 


Trends in Quarreling 


_ and girls have their ups and downs just as 
adults do. Two children, ordinarily peaceable 
in their play, may suddenly quarrel over some 
trivial matter. One child may “pick on” another 
toward whom he has always been friendly. The 
seven- to nine-year-old delights in tripping up his 
classmates or in shooting paper wads at them just 
to “get a rise out of them,” to watch their reaction, 
to see how far he can go, or to have some fun. A 
boy pushes a girl, pulls her hair, or dips her braids 
in the inkwell because he enjoys seeing her annoy- 
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ance or perhaps because he wonders what the 
teacher will do. 

Girls of this age excel in name calling and othe; 
forms of verbal onslaught, although hair Pulling 
and dress grabbing are popular modes of attack 
They will call a rival or an enemy “smarty” or “pie 


face” or shout, “I dare you, I just dare you to pyt } 


one foot in our yard!” 

There are children who pick quarrels simply ty 
show off, because they insist on having the domi. 
nant role in everything. These quarrels may re. 
flect deep-seated feelings of insecurity or failure 
to gain satisfaction in social relations. The malad. 
justed child—one who is tense or has feelings of 
inferiority, who is unhappy at home or at school 
tends to become a chronic fighter. 

Some youngsters show much more aggression 
than others. They domineer over their weaker as. 
sociates by threats, commands, and physical force. 
This aggression may amount to bullying; it oftey 
reveals lack of good sportsmanship, as when an 
aggressor attacks a younger, smaller child. Some. 
times such an unfortunate youngster, at school or 
in a neighborhood play group, may be the butt of 
every practical joke and all the deviltry his merci- 
less associates can think up. On one occasion, for 
instance, some street boys ganged up on a “cry. 
baby” and took his shoes away. 

Rivalry between brothers and sisters is among 
the commonest causes of children’s quarrels. This 
is because the children in a family are closely 
associated in their daily life and because they | 
usually have to share things in common. A six: | 
year-old may show bossiness toward his younger | 
brother or sister, expressed in striking or taking 
things away. Even the nursery child can show » | 
much jealousy of a younger brother or sister as to 
attack the younger child, snatch things from him, | 





hit him, pinch him, and scratch him. An older) ; 


child may forcibly restrain a younger brother or 
sister from the use of his possessions. Quarreiing 
is particularly common among two sisters or tw 
brothers who are near together in age, because | 
they both want the same things at the same time. 

Throughout the childhood years quarreling 
takes different forms as the child gains a better 
understanding of personal relationships ani 
learns new techniques for settling differences 
There is an increase in: interpersonal tensioti 
from the age of five until the age of nine or tel; 
from that time on, children have an ever wie! 
range of activities and interests to engage thei 
attention, and the tendency toward quarrelsom 
ness wears off. 

As he advances toward adolescence a child ma 
feel deep antagonism toward other persons, but lt) 
has learned to cloak his feelings and to inhibit th 
tendency to attack by physical means. 
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What Should Be Done? 


ARENTS could save themselves a good deal of 
Fasstache and teachers could be relieved of con- 
siderable strain if they realized that much of chil- 
dren’s quarreling represents a temporary stage in 
the development toward adult social adjustments. 
Children who bicker and squabble with one another 
are in the process of learning to deal with in- 
terpersonal relationships in the give-and-take of 
daily living. Every normal child is as sure to out- 
grow his superficial hostility as a snake is to shed 
its skin when the proper time arrives. This does 
not mean that parents and teachers are to stand 
idly by whenever children quarrel; it means, 
rather, that they must take into account the child’s 
age and stage of development before rushing in to 
separate the combatants or threatening punish- 
ment so that the children 
“will never do it again.” 


are annoyed is a more grown-up way of meeting 
difficulties than pitching into an adversary or 
retaliating. They can learn that “a soft answer 
turneth away wrath,” that requiting good with 
evil pays in the long run, that energy and thought 
devoted to getting even are largely wasted. Talk 
to and reason with the older child who tends to 
pick quarrels or bully younger children. Appeal 
to his sense of good sportsmanship and fairness. 
There is no reason why you can’t promise him 
some tangible reward for better behavior. 
When quarreling obviously reflects physical ten- 
sions, show-off behavior, or bullying, it is well to 
seek the underlying cause rather than to deal su- 
perficially with each new fracas. Perhaps the 
child can be led to find more satisfactions at home 
or at school, to merit the esteem of his associates, 
and to gain a more acceptable place in his group. 
Separate brothers and 
sisters who quarrel a good 
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to share, and reward them 
for successful attempts. 








age, and that this age of 
theirs does not last very 
long in the total developmental process. Children 
outgrow much of this behavior simply by growing 
up. It is wise, therefore, to avoid making excessive 
demands of young children. Let them work out 
their squabbles for themselves; this is one of the 
best ways to learn. For some childish disputes, in 


| fact, the best solution is to do nothing. Remember, 


attention may be just the thing that the child is 
spoiling for. 

Adults should also guard against undue severity 
in judging childish quarrelsomeness. There are 
usually better ways of dealing with quarreling 
children than slapping, spanking, threatening, and 
punishing. 

Parents, teachers, and club leaders can do much 
to instruct children about settling their differ- 
ences. When quarrels take place over property and 
possessions, help the child distinguish what is his 
from what belongs to another. Help him learn to 
take his turn and to practice sharing every day as 
he associates with other children in the back yard, 
on the play lot, and at school. If children quarrel 
because they are tired or tense, separate them. 
Provide some alternative activity to use up their 
energy, or help them relax with music, a good 


_ Story, or some games. 


Tell them about “counting to ten,” about paus- 
Ing and trying to keep cool when angered. Teach 
them that to refrain from quarreling when they 


See outline, questions, and reading references on page 36. 
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In a calm moment talk to 
the older child about his 
responsibility and the need for his cooperation in 
dealing with a younger brother or sister. 

Parents can lessen the tendency of children to 
quarrel by maintaining a calm, relaxed atmos- 
phere at home, and by showing a sense of humor 
when the youngsters have petty disagreements. 
Amiability is catching. Conversely, if parents bick- 
er, the children are sure to imitate them. 


Learning Good Relations 


ETTER give-and-take relations can be learned 

even in the nursery school or kindergarten, as 
incidents arise that give the teacher occasion to 
stress the need of getting along well with one 
another. It is best to teach interpersonal relations 
incidentally, using the episodes that normally oc- 
cur from day to day instead of setting up a formal 
program of character training with stars and 
badges of merit or marks for good conduct. 

A certain upper-grade teacher set up a school- 
room forum to which children referred their dis- 
putes. Whenever two or more pupils got into a 
fuss, they would stop quarreling after a moment 
and say, “Let’s go back and ask the class to decide 
which of us is right.” 

If the foundation for good personal adjustments 
is well laid in early childhood years, our children 
will have an easier time getting along with each 
other in adolescence and adulthood. 








THE COMICS: A CHALLENGE 
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E broke all the rules. When we began 

WV our comic strip, The Toodles, in 1941, 

husband-and-wife teams in the field were 
a rarity. Neither of us was able to draw, and we 
had never written a line for publication, although 
we had had many years of close contact with car- 
toonists and syndicate men. We wanted to do a 
family strip, but crime, blood and thunder, and 
sex were all the rage. Family life, we were told, 
was not different enough, not exciting enough to 
sell to an editor. The American public wanted 
thrills. 

Despite all these warnings and tips from well- 
meaning, experienced syndicate people we were 
amateurs enough to venture into this most com- 
petitive field of entertainment, in which about a 
hundred cartoonists attempt to entertain about 
seventy million people. Even more than that, we 
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TO PARENTS 


N judging the comics and their effect on 
American youth, we may well glance back 

at the sage old saying that advises us not to 
pour out the baby with the bath water, 
Some of our American comic strips are both 
enjoyable and wholesome, and _ these, of 
course, should be encouraged as heartily 





as the unwholesome ones are condemned. 





insisted on carrying out our idea of doing a con. 
tinuity strip about modern American family life 
as we saw it. 
Thus The Toodles came into being in the rav- 
cous, confused days just before Pearl Harbor. As 
the war progressed we were particularly happy | 
that we had stuck to our guns in our choice of sub- 
ject. Letters from soldiers and sailors all over the ) 
world told us that the Toodles reminded them of 
their own families. Some even said that the strip 
made them understand better what they were 
fighting to maintain—the American way of life. 





Decency Pays Dividends 


te experienced friends had also warned us to 
remember to write down to the public, which 
was supposed to have an IQ not above that of the 
average twelve-year-old. (Some of our colleagues 
went so far as to speak of the cartoon audience as 
morons.) This we refused to believe, or to act 
upon. There must be, we felt, enough intelligent 
readers to welcome a sensible, homey, humorous 
cartoon of everyday life. Producers of plays and 
movies, we told ourselves, admit that clean, high- 
grade entertainment has often paid off overwhelm- 
ingly. Some of the simplest’productions have been 
the greatest successes, proving that the public is 
not made up of sensation-seeking morons. 

Yet in spite of this fact some movies, radio pro- 
grams, and comics insist on presenting crime 


stories exclusively. To get around the censors (0r > 


their own consciences) the writers and producers | 


assume that if the guilty man receives his due 
reward in the end—either being killed by a G-man 
or going to jail—the story is justified. 
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* ' To the juvenile or the adolescent mind, how- 











ever, these endings are inconsequential. All the 
child understands is that the tough guy is exciting 
and has exciting experiences. The murderer or 
thief may even become almost a hero to the child. 


one does have to 
exaggerate and 
reach out a lit- 
tle for plots that 
border on _ the 
improbable, but 
it should not 
be necessary to 
keep one’s char- 
acters hanging 
over a cliff or 
dangling from a 
flagpole to sus- 


tain interest 


bt on Do we not all feel sorry for the handsome Jimmy 
back Valentine or the generous, benevolent Robin Hood 
ot to who steals from the rich to give to the poor? The 
ater. juvenile mind absorbs only the thrills in this sort 
both of story. The youngster does not care about, or 
: really comprehend, the moral behind it. 
-< Undoubtedly World War II had much to do with 
rtily the avalanche of bloodcurdling adventure and 
ined. crime comics that hit our newsstands. During the 
war so many sensational events were happening in 
—_. real life that the writers of comic strips found it 
increasingly difficult to hold the public’s interest. 
acon-| The front pages of newspapers blazed away with 
ily life| more gory details than any “crime expert” could 
| dream up, and in order to compete with these 
ne ray. | actual episodes the gory comic strips got even 
yor, As | bloodier. No crime was too hideous to portray. 
happy New methods of killing and also new weapons 
of sub-| Were introduced to young readers. And the Amer- 
ver the ) ican public finally began to realize that if some- 
hem of | thing was not done quickly, the minds and ideals 
e strip | of youth would soon be corrupted. 
r were No writer of a comic strip today can ignore 
of life. | the recent agitation against these cartooned 
| crimes and criminals. In condemning the bad, 
however, it is too easy to overlook the good. And 
there are many good comics today, both in news- 
1 us to papers and in books. 
which In writing The Toodles we have found that 
of the there are enough stimulating and exciting ex- 
eagues periences in the average family’s life to give our 
nce as strip zest, and it is fairly easy to depict these 
to act experiences in an interesting way without having 
lligent to resort to crime and bloodshed. True, at times 
norous 
ys and | 
, high- 
vhelm- | 
e been 
lie is 
io pro- 
crime 
rs (or | 
ducers > 
is due 
G-man 
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from Saturday to Monday. An exciting moment 
in a football game or an unexpected phone call or 
telegram will do the trick just as well—with 
much less wear and tear on the juvenile reader. 

And it is this juvenile reader of comics whom 
we writers must particularly consider. He is our 
adult of tomorrow, our future audience as well as 
our present one. He will bring home the news- 
papers his family reads. He will guide his own 
youngsters’ tastes. If he starts out reading good 
comics, he will pass them on to the next generation. 

All recent surveys show that in addition to the 
millions of boy and girl readers, four out of every 
five urban adults read comics too. The comics are 
a part of our American way of living, and we 
must accept them as such. Moreover, as long as 
they sell newspapers—and most editors admit 
they do—they are here to stay! 


Parents Have the Password 


feo is where you parents enter the picture. 
You alone have it in your power to let these 
editors know which comics should remain in their 
papers; for the editors will tell you frankly that 
they try to print what you, the public, demand. 
It is up to you to see that the good comics are 
recognized and the poor ones done away with. 

You have it in your power to help the child 
to discriminate between good comics that will 
actually enrich his imagination and those that 
will excite him but lead him nowhere. You can 
talk over different kinds of comics with your 
youngsters, perhaps make a game of selecting the 
best and discarding the worst. Still more im- 
portant, you can create a home environment in 
which there is security, self-respect, and chal- 
lenge, so that your children will be emotionally 
free to make their own choices. 

An old Chinese proverb was recently brought 
to our attention by one of our readers: “Even a 
journey of a thousand miles begins with the first 
step.” There is no time like the present to take 
that step. It is up to you! 
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EACHING isn’t what it 

used to be, so we hear. 
The classes are too large and 
the pay is toolow. There’s too 
much supervision and too 
little freedom, in school and 
out. Worse, the teacher too 
often doesn’t hold the place of 
respect and honor in the com- 
munity that is due her. All 
this is bad, really bad. But it 
is still true that in the life of 
the individual pupil a beloved 
teacher has the chance to 
enact a star role, comparable 
only to that of a parent. And 
the rewards are beyond price. 





child psychology and child development 
point to a common concern for the total 
welfare of each boy and girl. Education is now 
looked upon as a process that seeks the maximum 
development of every child according to his unique 
nature and needs. Among the basic needs of chil- 
dren are physical and mental health, self-respect, 
social status, and an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of democratic privileges and responsibilities. 
Unless there is a balanced expression and rea- 
sonable satisfaction for these needs a harmonious 
life design is rarely achieved. Such at least is the 
belief of many psychologists and teachers who are 
today stressing an educational approach that looks 
toward the fulfillment of such needs. Parents too 
are becoming aware that children need afiection, 
security, and sympathetic guidance quite as much 
as they need an adequate physical environment. 
Basic needs are no less important when the 
child starts school than they are during the pre- 
school period. Proper food and rest, good vision 
and hearing, and general vitality are real aids to 
learning. So also is mental health necessary if the 
child is to progress satisfactorily and happily. To 
enjoy mental health, the child must maintain his 
self-confidence and self-respect. These traits are 
nourished by the judicious use of recognition and 
praise and by providing plenty of occasions for 


Re contributions from the fields of 
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each child to participate in group activities. Under ) 
such conditions, any boy or girl finds it less and 
less difficult, more and more pleasant, to master 
the required subject matter. And it need scarcely 
be added that when a child knows he is doing well 
his school tasks provide a rich satisfaction, which 
in turn contributes to his mental health. 

Children who fail in school are in most cases | 
tragic examples of what happens when parents | 
are unsympathetic, indifferent, or overexacting 
and when home conditions are in general unfor- 
tunate. This is the testimony of common sense, 
verified by experimental studies. 

Teachers and parents are increasingly recog: | 
nizing that they have many responsibilities in 
common and that best results are secured when 
they work harmoniously together. It is generally | 
realized that if a child is given affection and et- 
couragement at home under stable, Tenens | 
conditions, he is usually well prepared for a suc 
cessful school life. However, he needs to have in | 
the classroom a teacher who continues to offer him | 
security and sympathetic guidance. That is to say, 
a good classroom will in many ways resemble | 
good home. In both of them boys and girls should 
find a friendly atmosphere, pleasant physical sur- 
roundings, and encouraging attitudes on the part 
of adults. These are the conditions that contribute 
much to each child’s happiness and progress. 
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Quizzed Kids Enlighten Adults 


HE similarity between a good home and a good 
Biiiareses was strikingly revealed by children’s 
comments in letters written on the topic “The 
Teacher Who Has Helped Me Most,” as readers of 
the February 1947 National Parent-Teacher will 
recall. Again and again the children expressed 
deep appreciation for the classroom that extends 
the wholesome atmosphere which characterizes a 
good home. 

Many boys and girls described their classrooms: 


Our room seems more like a home than a schoolroom. 
We have draperies, pretty pictures on the wall, book- 
shelves with all kinds of good books, and a table garden 
with beautiful plants. 


at frome 
School 


WM 
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Another child wrote of the vanquishing of fears: 


I was afraid of school at first. Then I stepped into Miss 
X’s room. I felt good all over. It was filled with books 
and was just like home. Miss X wants you to feel at 
home. That’s why she makes our room look like home. 


Not only do the physical features of some class- 
rooms resemble those of good homes; the attitude 
of the teacher is like that of a thoughtful parent. 
Many children stated that the best teacher did not 
“yell, scream, or holler at you,” but “she treated 
you just like you were one of the family.” One 
child expressed his approval in this way: 


She makes me feel easy and good in school just like I 
was home with my mother and father. I am not afraid 
because we are all like a happy family—only it’s school. 


In many ways the good teacher resembles a 
considerate parent: 


She always has a smile and a cheerful word as we come 
to school and a parting good-by which tells us she’s like 
one of the family. 


Arouse the Child, Enrich the Home 


| grad the pupils who voice their approval 
in the comments quoted above come from good 
homes. Unfortunately many children lack this ad- 
vantage, but to them the school may offer a fitting 
substitute. For example, Bob, a ten-year-old boy 
in the third grade, was referred to the psycho- 
educational clinic of Northwestern University by 
his mother, who said that though he seemed in- 
telligent he did not read well. She indicated that 
the boy was like his father, who read very little. 
Furthermore, Bob read “nothing but the comics.” 

When questioned concerning her own reading, 
Bob’s mother became embarrassed, pointed out 
that the responsibility of caring for her family 
precluded much reading. She finally recalled the 
title of one book she had read recently after seeing 
a movie based on it. 

Later Bob was asked what he wanted to be when 
he completed school. “I want to be just like my 
father and do the same kind of work,” he answered 
promptly. He was asked if his father read widely. 
He said not, but “My father knows more about 
airplanes than anyone else.” Moreover, his father 
knew “everything about South America.” 

In order to alter the situation that produced 
Bob’s indifference to reading and poor attainment, 
it was necessary to create different attitudes and 
to modify certain home conditions. Remedial work 
began with the reading of airplane stories. This 
was followed by exercises designed to improve his 
vocabulary. Bob was encouraged to read books 
that resemble comics in some respects. He read 
with pleasure Lois Fisher’s You and the United 
Nations, Caroline Emerson’s Mickey Sees the 
U.S.A., and illustrated books dealing with South 
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America. Perhaps his greatest gains were due to 
his reading and discussing with his father such 
books as the New World Neighbors series of 
stories about South American countries. Another 
source of improvement resulted from new experi- 
ences in school, where he was given a chance to 
tell his classmates his discoveries about South 
America. And after six months had passed, Bob’s 
mother telephoned that not only was he reading 
widely but the whole family was now sharing 
books and finding pleasure in reading together. 
This incident discloses how parents’ attitudes 
are sometimes changed through cooperation with 
teachers. In such cases the school makes a genuine 
contribution to children’s welfare. Similarly in the 
case of boys and girls who have lost one or both 
of their parents the teacher has an opportunity to 
make a contribution of utmost significance. Con- 
sider, for example, this letter relating the experi- 
ence of Lucille Victor, an Apache Indian girl. 


My English teacher, Mrs. Dona V. Corwin, has helped 
me more than any teacher I have ever had. You see, I 
am an Apache Indian girl and all’of my people speak 
Apache. Mrs. Corwin is teaching me to make my thoughts 
in English. This is not easy, because most of the time I 
think in Apache. 


She helps me most too, because she understands me. 
Anytime she sees me she says ‘‘Hello,’’ and I say “Hello” 
to her. Then both of us will smile. When Mrs. Corwin 
smiles she has happy brown eyes, and I think of her as my 
mother. You see, I have no mother. She went away with 
a soft green wind a long time ago. 

Last year I ran away from school. Mrs. Corwin was 
very sad about it. She said that I must tell exactly why I 
did it. When I told her how the run-away thought had 
hit my brain and made such a loud noise it just bounced 
me right down the road she laughed and said her thoughts 
bounced her around at times, too. 


When I have thoughts running around inside me I 
write them for her. When they are nice and beautiful 
we make poems out of them. We did this with the 
thoughts I wrote about our superintendent when he died. 
We named the poem ‘‘In Memoriam” and it was pub- 
lished by the Arizona Highways magazine. It will be in 
The Path to the Blue Skies, a book of creative writing by 
Indian children. Mrs. Corwin is having it published. I am 
sending a copy of this poem to you because it is my best 
poem. I didn’t know I could write poems until Mrs. 
Corwin came. 

Our English room is the prettiest room we have. When 
we go in there we know we must work. Mrs. Corwin 
thinks we must learn to work and think like all American 
children. She knows we are Apache Indians, but she 
wants us to understand we areeAmerican citizens too. 


Here was a teacher who assumed the role of a 
mother, helping a gifted child to become articulate. 
And here is the “In Memoriam” that expresses the 
child’s appreciation of a school superintendent 
whose lifework was ended: 


He is gone, friend of the Apache. 

He sailed away on the deep, blue waters of the wide, wide 
river. 

The low notes of the soft green wind called him. 

The song singing of the deep, blue waters put him to sleep. 

I saw him, this friend of the Apache, across the big, wide 
desk. 
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He said to me, ‘‘Do you like school, little Apache girl?” 

My tongue stuck and would not say ‘‘Yes.’’ 

He smiled at me, and I heard him go home with the leaves 
sounding as he walked. 

Now he is gone, friend of my people. 

He sailed away with a soft green wind on the deep, blue 
waters of the wide, wide river. 


Vi\ylouy 


By giving an orphan girl affection and une 
standing, this teacher had assisted in the develop. 
ment of gifts far beyond the ordinary—and in th 
process proved her own. 


To Whom Success Comes 


I effective teachers we generally find the basic | say 
qualities that are displayed by parents and 
good citizens everywhere who work for the ad. '™ 
vancement of human welfare. To these must be | 
added a special interest in serving the needs of | int 
boys and girls, an interest which grows naturally | {ar 
out of an unmistakable liking for children. In the 
schoolroom, enthusiasm and a belief in every child's 
capacity to learn are outstanding marks of the 
effective teacher. These traits lead to an emphasis | fy. 
on normal, wholesome growth and forestall the} An 
disorders and difficulties that an unfortunate tra. | th 
dition associates with the teaching of school. ve 
It should be noted that a teacher worthy of her 
calling is interested, too, in the home background __ pr 
and in the parents of all her pupils. One some-| of 
times finds teachers who complain because their | 
classes contain children of different nationalities. ) 
But a good teacher understands that out of such 
differences great strength can be built. Achieve- 
ment in music and art and creative pursuits of — cu 
many other kinds are heightened by the contribu- 
tions of these children. Moreover, the language “™ 
arts program is enriched by their participation. 
If the child’s basic needs are to be met it be y 
comes the responsibility of the school to present  {o 
varied materials and experiences through which _ th 
each may find successful expression; for it is 
through recognition and praise for worth-while 3 
achievement that the child develops self-confidence _;; 
and self-respect. Give him faith in his ability to 
succeed, and as a youth he will be able to face | 
difficult problems with assurance. sl 
To translate these general principles into spe- 
cific techniques is the task in which the truly effec- 
tive teacher finds such delight. Such a teacher ) 
recognizes also that every child needs to experi | 
ence the satisfaction of belonging to some group 
of which he is a contributing, respected member | 


§ 
In a good classroom the fundamental needs of boys | 
2 
i 
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and girls determine the selection of activities and 
experience. In this way the school, like a =. 
home, fosters the highest possible growth of every 

child. And the teacher, like a happy parent, takes 
pride in an achievement of lasting value. ’ 
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Notes trom the 


NEWSFRONT 





Open to the Sky.—There are three kinds of educators, 
says historian Guy Stanton Ford, adapting a remark by 
the late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. In one group be- 
long those who teach only facts. Theirs are one-story in- 
tellects. The second group is composed of teachers who 
compare, reason, and generalize from facts. They have 
intellects rising two stories above the ground. But by 
far the most valuable to society are members of the third 
group, those three-story men and women who idealize, 
imagine, and predict and whose intellectual illumination 
comes from on high as through a skylight. 


Fractions Fair and Foul.—Every teacher knows that 
American schoolboys are not fond of mixed fractions but 
that they do like basketball. Therefore one doughty 
teacher has suggested that basketball rules be revised so 
that a field goal will count 2% and a free throw 11s. On- 
lookers are wondering whether the new system will really 
produce better mathematicians—or merely seal the fate 
of basketball. 


Death by Public Negligence.— The inadequacy of pres- 
ent-day health facilities in the United States, despite 
American preeminence in medical science, was dramati- 
cally illustrated in the recent report of the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator to the President. Every 19 minutes, 
he pointed out, an infant dies whose life could have been 
saved, and every four hours a mother dies in childbirth 
who might have lived if given timely and proper care. 


Heroines Yesterday, Students Today.—Twoofthe first 
four foreign students to receive travel grant awards from 
the Department of State and to come to this country 
for study under the Fulbright Act were heroines of the 
underground dur‘ng World War II. One is a native of 
Burma, and the other a Moro princess from Mindanao 
in the Philippines. 


Investment in the Future.—To reduce the crippling 
shortage of country doctors Kentucky and Illinois are 
offering scholarship loans for financing the medical edu- 
cation of young people who will promise to spend a speci- 
fied number of years in rural practice in these states. 
Similar funds are being planned in Indiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and Virginia. 


Spadework for Peace.—The Second National Confer- 
ence on UNESCO will be held in Cleveland, March 31 
to April 2. More than 1,000 national and regional or- 
ganizations that have a direct interest in world affairs— 
including the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
~—Wwill be asked to send representatives. The U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO will prepare the way by 


holding its sixth semiannual meeting for two days before 
the conference, 
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America on the Move.—Always a restless people, we 
Americans have been streaming across state lines in un- 
precedented numbers ever since December 1941—and 
the migration continues. In the first six months of peace 
almost 6,000,000 civilians changed their state residence; 
still more are doing so every day. Not at all surprising is 
the fact that the largest exodus comes from regions where 
educational opportunities are most limited. 


The People’s Choice.—When the Eighty-first Con- 
gress convened last month, three former teachers were 
among its new members: Senator Paul H. Douglas of 
Illinois, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota, 
and Representative Andrew J. Biemiller of Wisconsin. 


Snailors.—To see that the neglected snail receives due 
honor, the British Society of Snail-Watchers—including 
members in the United States, Sweden, China, Greece, 
and other parts of the world—is constantly on the alert. 
So many eager applicants have clamored for admission 
since the society was organized in 1945 that membership 
is now limited to those who make original contributions 
to snail lore or furnish apt quotations about nature’s 
slowpoke. The group’s motto has wistful overtones for 
house-hunters: “Semper Domi,” or “‘Always at Home.” 


Color Comfort.— When New York City school officials 
wanted a new color scheme for classrooms and lunch- 
rooms, they first consulted experts to find out what 
colors would best promote the children’s health. Now 
they are painting the classrooms blue-green and the 
lunchrooms a shade of peach. 


For Greater Good Will.— Again this month the Nation- 
al Conference of Christians and Jews is sponsoring Broth- 
erhood Week with the full backing of the President of 
the United States. During the week of February 20 to 27 
all peopie are asked to remove the blinkers of bigotry and 
take a long look at the sterling attributes that men have 
in common. The theme is ““Brotherhood Must Be Lived.”’ 


A Sound Reason.— When a four-year-old painted a dog 
without ears, he carefully explained that he had done so 
‘Because he’s looking! He’s not listening!’’ (This anecdote 
is related by Agnes Benedict and Adele Franklin in their 
new book, The Happy Family.) 


‘ 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 3-49, this 
means that your subscription will expire with the March 
National Parent-Teacher. We suggest that you renew it 
now to avoid delay in receiving the April issue. Send one 
dollar to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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eed They 
Planted 


helplessness of the little being by my side, I built in 
imagination a new world, such as it seemed to me might 
be a reality if each newborn soul might enter into life jy 
a happy, uplifting environment.” 

“There was no novelty in such an idea,”’ she admitted, 
“Hundreds have held it besides myself.’’ But she dij 
not let the idea go. ‘From childhood . . . the injustice 
perpetrated upon little children, through ignorance anj 
neglect, have aroused my indignation. Oppressed with, 
sense of needless suffering, I asked myself for the thov. 
sandth time, ‘How can it be prevented? How can moth. 
ers be educated and the nation be made to recognize the 
supreme importance of the child?’ ”’ 

Then came the other idea. ‘‘Congress was in session 
at this time, and I knew how its doings were telegraphed 
to all parts of the earth and how eagerly such messages 





Auice McLe.tian Birney 


Proese ApreRsON HEaRST 


HE birth of a great movement in the mind of one 
human being never ceases to be amazing. There is in it 
the everlastingly repeated wonder of the mustard seed— 
so much out of so little. Before that wonder our best 
knowledge is confounded. 

The 7f’s of history are a strange and fascinating com- 
pany. Jf a third little girl had not been born to Mrs. 
Theodore Birney in Washington, D. C., if at the birth of 
the child a certain compelling thought had not joined 
itself in the mother’s mind with another compelling 
thought, if the mother had been a woman of mere bril- 
liant intentions but little power to push them through 
(and the zf’s could be indefinitely multiplied)—there 
might indeed by now be something akin to the great 
movement that she started. But what would it have 
been, and when and how would it have come into exist- 
ence? 

At the birth of that third little girl, Alice Birney, like 
many a mother before her, felt deeply the obligations of 
motherhood that were then for the third timé upon her. 
‘Filled as my mind was with the great mystery of birth,” 
she later wrote on a few sheets torn from a notebook, 
“the solemn responsibility of parenthood, and the utter 


gress of Mothers, whose growth would quickly become 
international? It seemed the full answer to all my per. 
plexed questioning.” 

So a national Congress it was to be. That was the 
idea from the first—to become a nation’s council where 
the mothers of America could come to legislate their 
mother-concern into action. It is significant that the 
initial thought of Alice Birney was not that of a mothers’ 
convention. Conventions were places where people 
talked and where the thing usually ended with the talk. 
What Mrs. Birney visualized was something far more 
dynamic, far more continuous in its effect. There was to 
be talk, indeed; for the best minds must be brought to- 
gether. But the talk, as in the nation’s Congress, must 
lead to the doing of things. 

This was something new. No one before had worked 
out a plan for a nation’s mothers to come together os 





needed to be done. The resolutions adopted at the Wash- 


HERE is a fascination about all new life, ington meeting emphasized this surprising fact. “Where- 


all beginnings. An organization that be- as, This is the first great National Congress of Women 
gan with a truly great ideal is sure of a thrill- ever gathered about the single idea of maternity and the 
tunis Dhateny Gen Geet to tact. The National improvement of the relation of mother and child...” 
Congress is a shining example, for no greater The Soil Is Broken 
ideal than the universal welfare of children 
a anil tn tected, And the ctory of Alt ETWEEN an idea and its execution there lies, however, 
a 6 - brtiapnengs B the long road of effort. First the idea had to be got 


Birney and Phoebe Hearst and what they did 


for childhood and the world is one that can awaken their enthusiasm? Then a heartening thing hap 
never be told too often. This telling of it is pened. In the summer of 1895 her pone _ 
: ; 3 brothers having gone on a fishing trip, Mrs. Birney ¢ 
ace ee epeiowe’ ancink Risteny of Chautauqua, New York, for her vacation. There in that 
stimulating center of adult education she had the chance 
ers, to be published in the late spring. to meet women from all over the country “who shared 
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were read, in this continent at least, and then like a | 
flash came the thought: Why not have a National Con. | 








7 


mothers and to decide as mothers to do things that sorely _ 


out into the open. Could Alice Birney convince people, | 
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HARRY AND BONARO 


OVERSTREET 





—_—_—_—_— 


This majestic oak tree on the campus of the 
University of California was planted on May 
24, 1927, by parent-teacher leaders as a living 
memorial to Phoebe Apperson Hearst. Dur- 
ing the annual convention at Oakland twenty- 
two years ago, the president of the National 
Congress, Margaretta Willis Reeve, took a 
leading part al the tree-planting ceremonies in 
honor of the co-Founder of the organization. 








her interests and were quick to see the 
possibilities of her ideas.”’ 

“Two prominent kindergartners, Frances 
E. Newton of Kansas City and Mary 
Louisa Butler of Chicago, were there, hold- 
ing a series of mothers’ meetings. Both 
were destined to become loyal leaders in 
the National Congress of Mothers. One 
afternoon Miss Newton met another kin- 
dergartner, a friend, who begged her ea- 
gerly, ‘Come over with me to the Mothers’ 
Building. I want you to meet a little 
woman who has a beautiful dream she 
wants us to help her realize.’ That was 
how Alice Birney came to be invited to present her plan 
at one of the mothers’ meetings in that month of August 
1895. Modest as always, she may not have expected so 
hearty a response to her plan for a Mothers’ Congress, 
but the idea—and her own presentation of it—excited 
her audience. . . . She went home from Chautauqua 
convinced that some workable plan could be found and 
developed.”” (Golden Jubilee History, pages 28-29.) 

Now she was all set to go. With the warm encourage- 
ment of her family she put aside everything else and 
spent her energies writing letters to educators and civic- 
minded people, speaking at club meetings, enlisting the 
interest of the press. But very quickly it became appar- 
ent that the work was far too much for one woman. To 
organize the mothers of all America required at least a 
secretary and some funds. Then the second heartening 
thing happened: She met Mrs. Hearst. 

In the annals of the Congress these two women stand 
as the beloved co-Founders. They were of a single mind 
in their interest in children and in human welfare. Mrs. 
Hearst, fabulously wealthy, cared deeply about boys and 
girls and about people who needed help. No one knows 
how many needy persons she assisted wherever she met 
them. A modern writer spoke of her as a “‘one-woman 
Community Chest.” But Phoebe Hearst was no Lady 
Bountiful. She did her caring intelligently. Wherever 
she bestowed gifts her mind went along. This was par- 
ticularly true in the case of the kindergartens she formed 
and maintained, first in San Francisco, later in South 
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Dakota and in Washington. It was true likewise of the 
generous scholarships she created at the University of 
California for girls who might otherwise be denied a 
higher education. 

No happier union could have been conceived than the 
union of these two women in bringing to realization what 
was to prove one of the most hopeful and civilized ven- 
tures of the century. 


The First Seed Is Sown 


N those days there were already thousands of women’s 
I organizations throughout America—women’s clubs, 
mothers’ clubs, mothers’ round tables, mothers’ councils, 
women’s aid societies, Progressive Culture clubs, the 
W.C.T.U., home and school unions, kindergarten asso- 
ciations. It was primarily to these groups that effective 
appeal was made, since for the most part they represent- 
ed the locally organized but nationally still unorganized 
womanhood of America. 

The following is typical of the multitude of letters 
that were sent out to the presidents of such groups: 


Dear Madam, 


Believing that we will have your sympathy and co- 
operation in the project set forth in the accompanying 
circular, we write to ask if you will precent this subject 
to your club. 


ALICE BIRNEY 
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The records show that Janet E. Richards of Washing- 
ton, D. C., read the first official call to the National Con- 
gress before the biennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Louisville, Kentucky, on May 28, 
1895, and that a similar call was read to the Home Con- 
gress at Boston in October 1896. 


Another type of letter was more personal: 


Believing that we shall have your hearty sympathy 
and support in the project set forth in the enclosed cir- 
cular, we write to ask if you will send us a letter for pub- 
lication, expressing your ideas on the subject. A great 
many letters are being received from notables through- 
out the country; and these will be published from time 
to time. You can readily see, representing as these letters 
do various parts of the Union, what a power they will be 
in the quick and favorable formation of public opinion. 
The press is literally clamoring for matter for publica- 
tion bearing upon our work; and we think it is a matter 
of but a few weeks when we will have become one of the 
topics of the hour. 





The home of Alice McLellan Birney at Chevy Chase, Maryland. Here many 
Board meetings were held during Mrs. Birney’s presidency. 





To concentrate the thought of the na- 
tion upon the importance of the pee | 
of mothers in the divine rights of childre 
is our aim; and this accomplished, we shall 
be in the dawn, at least, of an ideal civili- 
zation. 

Will you not, therefore, endeavor to 
enthuse the editors with whom you have 
influence? And will you kindly send us 
the name of some one woman of position 
in your community with whom we may 
correspond concerning the organization of 
mothers’ clubs. 


We have the picture, then, of an Amer- 
ica of many groups of women, all of them 
in one way or another working for civiliz- 
ing aims but as yet without coordinated 
effort. Dropped into this mass of organ- 
ized-unorganized womanhood, the idea of 
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The Washington, D. C., home of Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst, where the 
Founders and their co-workers met to plan the First Congress of Mothers. 





a National Congress of Mothers acted as a powerful mag. 
net, drawing all the scattered groups into a common 
program of endeavor. 


Early Harvest 


geen two thousand, therefore, who on February 17 
1897, swept into Washington like a tidal wave—filing 
and overflowing the ballroom of the Arlington Hotel, sit. 
ting on window ledges, blocking the doors, hundreds of 
them turned away—were not a chattering crowd o 
novices. They came out of no recently awakened curios. 
ity. Most of them were people who had already growy 
wise with caring. They poured into Washington because 
their hearts and minds were already sensitized to the 
needs of children and because, in their small local ways, 
they were already trying to meet those needs. 

It was a deeply serious and knowing audience, then, 
that surged out of the ballroom of the hotel into the 


larger quarters of the First Baptist Church | 


and later into the armory above the old 
Central Market. They came from all 
states, one woman bringing her seven chil- 


gates. One of these had been sent by a 
mothers’ club in San Francisco; he was a 
young man recently graduated from the 
state university. 

For three days these two thousand lis- 
tened and, in their new unofficial way, 


was not a Congress to make laws, to regu- 
late tariffs, to negotiate treaties, or to de 
bate political questions,’’ wrote the Chris- 
tian Herald and Signs: of the Times; “the 
remarkable body of American women who 
met there were drawn thither by an object 
whose importance reaches far beyond the 
scope of ordinary legislation, and which 
has a closer relation to the future happi- 
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ness and prosperity of our nation than any measure 
Congress has now before it.”’ 

This, like all gatherings, was an occasion for speeches, 
but unlike most conventions it used the speeches to 
simulate action. In this respect the First Congress set 
a pattern that was to be followed by all succeeding con- 
ventions of the National Congress. The audience was 
there to learn, the speakers being carefully selected 
teachers, but they were there also to take home what 
they learned and put it into effect in their own localities. 

To be sure, the range of the subject matter discussed 
was prodigious. We might well wonder how those earnest 
mother-and-father brains could possibly have contained 
ll that was set up for them to learn. But this, it must 
be understood, was a new beginning. This was a sudden 
opening up of all the confused and hitherto mostly hid- 
den issues of parenthood, childhood, teacherhood, and 
civilization. No wonder the program was cram-jam full. 
No wonder the subjects came tumbling on the heels of 
one another, a seemingly unassimilable mass but a mass 
through whose apparent heterogeneity ran a firm unity 
of purpose and understanding. 

Here, for example, are the titles of some of the main 
addresses delivered during the First Congress: 

Day Nurseries; What the Kindergarten Means to 
Mothers; Dietetics; The Mother’s Relation to the Sound 
Physical Development of Her Child; Playgrounds in 


Cities; How To Guard Our Youth Against Bad Litera- 
ture; The Art of Rearing Children. 


The First Congress, in brief, drew for succeeding dec- 
ades the broad outlines of what mothers and fathers, 
teachers, clubwomen, scientists, social workers, social 
reformers, and the rest of the decent-minded citizenry 
were to be worrying about and trying to do something 
about. The deepest of all the issues of the coming cen- 
tury were here being brought out into the open. 


Planting the Future 


HE convention ended with a set of resolutions. In 

them is found much of the pattern of what the Con- 
gress was to do in the years that were to follow. In the 
first place, it declared its Objects. Through all the years 
to come, this declaration has, in principle, remained un- 
changed. “‘The Objects of this Association shall be to 
promote conference on the part of parents concerning 
questions most vital to the welfare of their children, the 
manifest interests of the home, and in general the eleva- 
tion of mankind.” 

In the second place, the Congress endorsed. This con- 
tinued to be standard practice: to look about at society, 
see what is “of good report,” and place upon it the stamp 
of approval. In 1897 the Congress endorsed the work of 
the Universal Peace Union. This was not surprising. 
Then as now a warless world was seen to be essential to 
happy and fruitful homes. It is heartening to find that 
more than fifty years ago these parents of America placed 
universal peace at the top of the things they approved. 

In the third place, the Congress suggested things for 
members todo. In this case, following the resolution ap- 
proving the Universal Peace Union, it pointed out to the 

mothers, instructors, and citizens of Americ2” that 
lessons of peace must first be taught by harmony within 
the home, However, it went further than the making of 
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a general statement. It set down seven specific rules of 
harmony for members to practice. 

A generation like our own, wary of sentimentality, 
might shy away from these rules, but read with the deep- 
ly dedicated spirit of that First Congress in mind, they 
have in them a moving fidelity: 


1. I hereby promise to make the sacred spirit of 
peace a living power in my life, and to contribute all the 
time, thought, and money that I can to its diffusion... 


2. I promise never to listen without a protest to in- 
sinuations, vituperations, or unjust accusations against 
the members of my family or against my fellow citizens. 


3. I promise to seek to understand the spirit of the 
national laws, to obey those that exist, and to interest 
myself fervently in the modification of all those which 
tyrannize any class of fellow citizens. 


4. I promise to dedicate my thought and influence 
to the development of the national and patriotic spirit, 
and not to criticize without purpose the administration 
of the family or of the nation. 


5. I promise to treat all birds and beasts and all 
existences of the animal and vegetable world with just- 
ness and gentleness, and not to destroy, save for self- 
preservation and for the protection of the weak. Instead, 
my object shall be to plant, to nourish, and to propagate 
all that will lead to the moral and physical amelioration 
of my family, my home, and my nation. 


6. I promise to teach to my children and my depend- 
ents everything with regard to justice and peace which 
I shall learn, and to seek to develop within them the 
sentiments to which I am hereby dedicating myself. 


7. I promise to seek each day to utter some word or 
to perform some action which may promote the cause of 
peace, whether at home or abroad. 


In the fourth place, the Congress approved a new pro- 
posal. It was the founding of a National Training School 
for Women, ‘“‘that the women of America may be taught 
the methods of making hygienic homes, and of becoming 
intelligent mothers.”’ 

In the fifth place, the Congress expressed a specific 
disapproval. “That we will endeavor to exclude from our 
homes those papers which do not educate or inspire to 
noble thought and deed, and that our influence shall be 
used to so cultivate the public taste that it will exact 
from the press and artists that which educates and re- 
fines. We protest against all pictures and displays which 
tend to degrade men and women or to corrupt or deprave 
the minds of the young. .. .” 

In the sixth place, the members of the Congress decided 
what legislation they were going to encourage and support. 
Two things they were going to work for: (1) legislation 
in the various states to secure kindergarten departments 
in the public schools and training schools for kinder- 
gartners and (2) legislation by the U.S. Congress to 
raise the age of protection for girls to eighteen years at 
least, in the District of Columbia and the Territories. 

Not a legislation program that sounds, perhaps, either 
very ambitious or very adequate. But in the years to 
come this part of the work of the National Congress was 
to grow mightily until the Congress was to become one 
of the most powerful forces to influence official lawmak- 
ers in behalf of the welfare of children and the home. 

So they went home, the two thousand. The beginning 
had begun. An idea, born in one woman’s mind and 
welcomed by others, had taken an outward form. The 
Congress of Mothers was now solidly a part of the world’s 
present and future. 
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OW do you do! And welcome to the second ses- 
sion of ‘‘Dial-Log.’’ Shall we look over our fan 
mail first? The ink on the January National 


Parent-Teacher was scarcely dry when this good-natured 
but vigorous protest reached your radio editor: 


“It’s all very well for you to tell us about the ‘test of 
the four T’s’ and advise us to use good taste as one of the 
four, but it doesn’t help me very much. I get tongue-tied 
when I try to talk about good taste. How can you be suré 
of what is good taste? And how can you teach it to 
others?” 


My friend, may I introduce you to a gentleman I once 
met? Beneath his shaggy eyebrows are eyes that look 
deep and see clearly. He is Sir Richard Livingstone, 
president of Corpus Christi College, Oxford University, 
and formerly vice-chancellor of the university, and he’s 
written five pages of wisdom that appear in the Ailantic 
for November 1948. I quote from pages 65 and 66: 

“There is only one way to distinguish the first-rate 
from the inferior, whether in music or art, in banking or 
engineering, in dress or home decoration or baseball, or 
anything else: by living with the best, by hearing the 
best music, seeing the best art, being in a first-rate bank 
or a first-rate engineering firm, and so on. In that way a 
feeling for the first-rate is unconsciously developed, an 
instinctive dislike of the inferior grows up. Equally, the 
knowledge of good in life comes from living, so far as 
possible, with what is good in human nature and conduct. 
Conversely, if we live with the second-rate in music or 
art our taste will get spoiled.” 

That’s only a partial answer, I know, but there’s more 
in the article, called ‘““The Road Ahead,” which I heartily 
recommend. See also in that same issue of the Allantic a 
provocative essay by Gilbert Seldes, ‘‘How Dense Is the 
Mass?”’ Says Seldes (on page 25), ‘“‘Movies and radio en- 
trench themselves by creating the kind of audience they 
want, the audience which does not grow, makes no de- 
mands, is dumbly grateful.’”” Radio’s shortcomings, he 
believes, are due to policies based on a wrong concept of 
the mass audience. 


These views of the radio audience and of the need to 
capture and teach a sense of what is first-rate give point 
and timeliness to the current campaign of the National 
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Director, Radio Station WHA on 


University of Wisconsin 


Congress of Parents and Teachers in the field of the 
comics, movies, and radio. 0 


Listeners Link Forces 


NCOURAGE the organization of local radio listen | ° 
councils. That’s one of the steps in the program pre | ¢ 
pared by the special action committee of the Nationd | 4 
Congress to carry out its plan to promote improvement 
in radio. Well and good, but how do listeners organize 
for what purpose and in what way? How do these groups |_ I 
function, finance themselves, and make their interests | t 
known? 


Those are good questions for which there are some good 
answers available. One of the best is to be found ina 
recently published pamphlet, The Radio Listener’s Bill of 
Rights. It was written by Charles A. Siepmann, author} } 
of Radio’s Second Chance and chairman of New York 
University’s department of communications. For a copy, 
send twenty cents to the Anti-Defamation League, 212 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. And may I sug- 
gest that you obtain at the same time and for the same 
price a copy of The Responsibility Is Ours, first of this 
Freedom Pamphlets series, by our own Bonaro Over- 
street? In this essay she emphasizes the responsibilities 
of all of us toward integrated group living. 





Have You Heard... ? 


READER has suggested an addition to the test of the 

four T’s: “Does the program provide a worthy topic for 
conversation two days later?” That’s a severe test, but 
it works, I’ve found. Try it and see if it doesn’t help you 
to weed out the trivial and inconsequential stuff from 
your listening schedule. Try it as a lively conversation- 
starter on such distinctive programs as these: 

Boston Symphony Orchestra Rehearsal, National Broad- 
casting Company, Tuesdays at, 11:30 p.m., EST. Infor- 
mality and a behind-the-scenes atmosphere add a new 
delight to the enjoyment of serious music. 

A Child’s World, American Broadcasting Company, 
Thursdays at 10:00 p.m., EST. Children, interviewed 
by Helen Parkhurst, see today’s world with startling and 
refreshing frankness. ’ 


* *« * 


Next month: A guide to children’s radio programs and 
a roundup of the activities of local radio listener councils. 
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HE ancient Romans 
had words it: 
‘Resist the beginnings 


for 


of evil.” Today as par- 
ents and teachers unite 
in the battle against rea- 
sonless prejudice, they 
can take no wiser course 
than to follow this ad- 
vice. Prejudice can be 
prevented if we begin in 
time, and no child old 
enough to play with oth- 
er children is too young 
to learn the facts about 


youngsters his own age. 


thing. He is blissfully unconscious of differ- 

ences in color, race, wealth, or social position. 
Take the first-grader who asked his mother if he 
might bring Johnny home with him the next day. 
The mother inquired, “Is Johnny white or col- 
ored?” “I don’t know; I’ll look tomorrow,” the 
child answered and for the first time sensed that 
color might make a difference. 

Difference in color is perhaps the first difference 
noticed by children living in communities where 
there are people of various races, but to notice the 
difference does not necessarily mean to harbor 
prejudice against it. The child, however, is quick 
to sense adult attitudes and to adapt their patterns 
for his own. 

Differences in nationality, religion, occupation, 
and social position become matters of consequence 
to children only when their elders make them 
seem important. Two children were playing mar- 
bles on the sidewalk. The mother of one of them 


Te little child has an eager interest in every- 





Tile is the sixth article in the series 
P sychology of the Preschool Child.°° 
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THUMBS DOWN 


ON Pre é 





called her daughter into the house saying, “I don’t 
want you to play with him again. His father is a 
butcher.” Another girl brought home a little 
schoolmate of whom she was fond. To her surprise, 
her mother objected because “She’s an Italian.” 
Children also learn intolerance from other chil- 
dren, who are often more extreme and cruel than 
their elders because they are less inhibited. One 
mother heard an uproar in front of the house as 
the youngsters were coming from school and saw 
her little daughter pounding another girl, shouting 
“You horrid Jew!” Dismayed and perplexed, for 
she knew there were no Jews in their community, 
she called the child into the house, asking, ‘“‘What 
is the trouble? What do you mean by ‘Jew’?” “A 
Jew is a person you don’t like” was the answer. 


Determine the Sources 


ew is spread in more ways than we real- 
ize. Stories of the crafty Jew, the penurious 
Scotch, the treacherous Chinese may only amuse 
the adult, but they create lasting and hostile im- 
pressions in the child. Such names as “nigger,” 
and “dago,” and especially the tone of voice in 
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which they are spoken, make the child sure that 
such people are “the kind you don’t like.” 

Faces are most expressive and most clearly 
remembered. When, therefore, the Jew or for- 
eigner is represented in pictures, comics, movies, 
with his ethnic features exaggerated to the point 
of caricature, damage has been done to the child 
who sees them. A minstrel show may be good fun 
for the white audience, but it hurts the sensitive 
Negro. And why wouldn’t it? The Protestant min- 
ister comes off poorly in stories and movies. He 
is represented as stern and old-fashioned or weak 
and sentimental, a good-natured visionary, per- 
haps, but seldom a man of God—wise, kind, and 
strong. Who would go to him for counsel and help? 

We call the Negro black, the Indian red, the 
Chinese yellow, and ourselves white. These are 
not true descriptions, but they create impressions. 
“Yellow” has the most unpleasant connotations. A 
woman was telling a small boy of a Chinese friend 
of hers about his age. “Is he yellow?” was the 
first question. “Are you white?” she asked in 
reply. “Think how you would look if you were 
really white, like a sheet.” Then she answered, 
“No, he is not yellow; his skin is a good healthy 
tan.” And one bit of misunderstanding was cleared 
away. 


Starting at Ground Level 


F parents and teachers are to help 

children develop constructive atti- 
tudes toward human differences, they 
must first rid themselves of preju- 
dices, and this is not an easy 
task if they have grown up ina Lv 
community or a home 
where _ prejudices 





are strong. It is far more easy to develop ap. 
preciation and understanding of others in ¢hj. 
dren. The time when they first become consejoy; 
of differences is the time to lay the foundations 
for attitudes and habits that will make for whol. 
some, happy human relationships. Then is th 
time to save a child from narrowness of interes 
and of vision, from hardness of heart and lack of 
sympathy, from self-consciousness and struggle 
later on. 

Be ready to answer your child’s curious ques. 
tions frankly and constructively and to meet his 
first shrinking from the strange in a positive way. 
The child who did not want to sleep in the Pullman 
berth because the porter had “such dirty hands” 
was easily reassured and saved from what might 
have become an unreasoned, subconscious preju. 
dice, hard to overcome in adulthood. 

Point out the advantages of variety in people, 
Even a child can understand that to be different 
does not necessarily mean to be better or worse, 
The band he likes to follow has many instruments, 
It would not be a band if everyone beat a drum or 
blew a trumpet. The flowers in the garden are love. 
lier because they are so varied—some tall, some 
low; some gay, some white, glowing like silver 
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in the evening light; some blooming early to let 
ys know spring has come, others braving the 
frosts of fall to give us cheer as winter closes in. 
Pansies smile at us with many different faces. 
Who would want them to be all purple or all yel- 
low? The true lover of flowers cannot say which 
he likes best; he rejoices in them all. 

Also, a five-year-old is not too young to be in- 
terested in the many kinds of food in the markets 
and to enjoy stories of the countries from which 
they have come. 


Help Them To Grow 


HILDREN may be fascinated by the strange, but 
C most of all they love the familiar. Help them 
to find the familiar in what at first seems strange. 
Tell them stories of pets, of home life, of activities 
and adventure, of helpfulness, of bravery. Tell 
them stories taken from many countries, thus 
making the whole world kin. When a child asks 
where the world came from, what the moon is, 
what makes fire, why the snake has no legs, it is 
well to be able to tell him some of the many stories 
of creation that belong to the myths of other lands 
and to let him know that children everywhere have 
asked those same questions. 

Teach the little child respect for all life. Es- 
pecially, train the impulse to protect rather than 
torment the helpless and the. weak. I was weeding 
the lawn one day when a little neighbor joined me. 
A wiggling angleworm delighted her. She took it 
in her hand and began to pull it to see it squirm 
still more. At the suggestion that we had hurt it 
and were sorry, she made a soft place in the earth, 
laid it back, covered it gently, and perhaps began 
to understand that everything loves life and should 
be protected. 

In a Hindu household in India, an offering is 
made before eating, with this prayer: 


May all in the world be happy; 

May they be healthy; 

May the rain come down in the proper time; 

May the earth yield plenty of food. 
In Ceylon the Buddhist child learns during ba- 
byhood to say in the morning, “May all living be- 
ings be happy.” A child so trained helps to answer 
his own prayer as he grows older. A bit of wise 
guidance may direct this natural helpfulness to- 
ward other people. It was a very little boy in Ger- 
many who threw every big stone and fallen branch 
off the country road, saying to his nurse, “Some- 
body might fall and get hurt” and then adding, 
“You take care of me now, but when I am bigger 
I will take care of myself and other people too.” 

Likewise give children opportunities for ac- 

quaintance with people of as many groups as 
Possible. Invite foreigners and members of mi- 
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nority groups to the home, and let them be chil- 
dren if possible. A family living in a rural develop- 
ment outside one of ourjlargest cities asks one or 
two city boys or girls to spend the summer with 
them and share in the work of home and garden. 
The children of that home know that brotherhood 
is not limited by geography or nationality. A New 
York City family plays host to refugees while they 
are waiting for transportation to their permanent 
homes in this country. And the children of that 
family learn a new appreciation for America and 
a sympathy for those of other backgrounds. 
Naturally the problems and possibilities are dif- 
ferent in different communities and sections of the 
country, but alert parents and teachers can always 
find opportunities to broaden children’s horizons 
and increase their sensitivity. Books, maps, flags, 
games, toys all may help, but they need to be 
selected with care. Not every book about the people 
of other lands wins real understanding for them. 


Take the Long View 


HERE are other difficulties too. It is not easy to 

combine training in the customs and habits 
that we consider good manners and gracious living 
with tolerance toward other ways. Nor is it easy to 
avoid a spirit of superiority toward the handi- 
capped and underprivileged whom we ask our 
children to help. It is easier to be Lady Bountiful 
or a good angel than a real friend, sensitive to the 
feelings of others. Yet some way must be found 
for the children to do something. What remains 
unexpressed has little chance for permanent in- 
fluence. It is cooperative living that transforms the 
self-centered little human being into a helpful 
member of the family and a true world citizen. 

Japanese children are familiar with a figure 
representing two men, one with very long arms 
and short legs and the other with long legs and 
short arms. Each was sadly handicapped until 
they discovered that if the short-legged man rode 
upon the back of the other, he too could get over 
the ground easily and with his long arms reach 
whatever they wanted; so they capitalized upon 
the advantages of both. 

To come back to the place where we started: 
if we would save our children from the curse of 
prejudice we must overcome our own intolerance. 
But we must do more. We must free our land from 
the inequalities and injustices that create and per- 
petuate inferior classes and groups. Equal educa- 
tional and economic opportunities, equal political 
rights, and security are imperative if the latent 
equality of men is to become reality, if there is 
to be one country indivisible, one world, one family 
of the just and loving Father of us all. 





See outline, questions, and reading references on page 36. 
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PERSONALITY 
TRAITS OF A 
GOOD MEMBER 


N the morning when I began this article I 
() was far removed in time and space from 

that Athenian street corner where the 
young philosopher Plato listened to the old philos- 
opher Socrates and gained the insight into the 
nature of the “just man” which he later immor- 
talized in The Republic. I was on a streamlined 
train, speeding down the San Joaquin Valley in 
California. Yet as I gazed out of the window at 
tawny plains and distant mountains and tried in 
my own mind to define a good member, I realized 
that I could do far worse than to follow the path 
of logic that Socrates had charted so many cen- 
turies ago. 

What Socrates insisted upon was the folly of 
trying to define justice in a man without first de- 
fining some function that was his to perform. A 
just man cannot be just in a vacuum. He is just, 
or unjust, because of the way in which he relates 
himself to something in society that is larger than 
himself. In the same manner, it seems to me, we 
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can examine the traits of a good member. If we 
are good members, we are so in relation to the 
groups to which we belong. Our personal function 
as members derives from the various functions of 





those groups. , 


The Common Purpose 


i the Socratic logic is to be our own, we can best 
begin to measure ourselves as members by try- 
ing to define the purposes, the functions, of the 
groups that we have chosen to join. We belong, 
perhaps, tc a church. Are we good church men- 
bers? If .7c have not learned the patience and 
humility ot honest self-examination, we may here 
give too brisk an answer. Of course, we are good 
members. We go to church every Sunday; we pay 
our pledges promptly; we even sing in the choir. 

When we have thus listed our virtues, however, 
we may hear—almost like a mocking echo down 
the centuries—the voice of the rich young mai 
who heard the Commandments and assured Christ, 
“All these things have I kept from my youth up.” } 
And we may recall how that young man, asked to | 
apply to himself a sterner yardstick, went sorrow: | 
fully away. 

For the plain fact is that the function of 4 
church is not just getting people together regv- 
larly in a certain place, nor is it taking up collec 
tions, nor is it singing hymns. These things are 
means to an end. The end lies beyond them. The 
function of a church, we might hazard, is so t0 
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neighten and clarify our sense of relatedness to 
God and man that we will feel and act out a deep, 
happy, responsible sense of familial belonging 
within the universe. If this is a fair statement of 
the function of a church, then we are good mem- 
bers only as we promote this function through our 
every word and action. 

We are not good church members, no matter 
how regular we may be in our attendance, if our 
habits and attitudes would do violence to the great 
family pattern. We are not good church members 
if we feel superior in virtue, if we get a covert 
satisfaction out of criticizing others or hearing 
them criticized, if we are jealous of the good for- 
tune of others, if we feel called upon to run other 
people’s lives “for their own good” instead of en- 
cuuraging them to grow into their own spiritual 
independence, if we enjoy exercising power over 
others, if our one aim in being religious is to 
achieve our own salvation, if we have so sur- 
rendered to habits of flurry and bustle that we 
have lost by default the habits of quietness—of 
quiet companionship with others, quiet reverence 
in the face of life’s strangeness. 

We are, in brief, good members of a church 
only to the extent that we help to create an at- 
mosphere harmonious with the function of the 
church and help to translate that general function 
into specific programs of action. 

We are members of a P.T.A. Are we good mem- 
bers? To answer we must again ask a question. 


HE world of today, though highly organ- 

ized, still depends for effective action on 
the individual worker and his quality as a 
member of the group. Requirements vary, 
but there are some factors—all of them vi- 
tal—that apply to every organization and 
every cooperative project. To provide a sound 
basis for clear thought and decisive action, 
these factors are here explained and analyzed. 





Why does a P.T.A. exist? We might say that it 
exists to promote the growth opportunities of all 
children. It is in the light of that function, then, 
that we can examine our own traits as members. 
We are not good members, for example, if we 
make no effort to study and understand the needs 
of children, if we just flatly assume that we “‘nat- 
urally” know enough about them. Neither are we 
good members if we exclude from our concern any 
of humanity’s children—though they may belong 
to the “wrong” race or live on the “wrong”’ side of 
the tracks. 

What is true of our relationship to our church 
and our P.T.A. will be true in the case of every 
organization to which we belong. For each of 
these organizations, in terms of its function, asks 
more of us than lip service or the service of rou- 
tinized attendance. It asks a service that is mind- 
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deep and heart-deep. It asks that we develop in 
ourselves and express in our actions certain per- 
sonality traits consistent with its function. Only 
to the extent that we do so may we consider our- 
selves good members. 


The Common Denominator 


M°*" of us belong to several groups, each of 
which will ask of us some special skill, the 
development of some special interest. What our 
church asks will not be identical with what our 
garden club asks. As members of the P.T.A. we 
shall cultivate a body of knowledge not precisely 
the same as that which we cultivate as members 
of a service club or a branch of the Friends of 
the Library. 

When we think thus of the different interests 
of our varied groups, it may seem that there is no 
covering way in which we can be a good member. 
It may seem that we are actually asked to be dif- 
ferent selves in different groups. But if we hon- 
estly set out to define the function of every group 
we have joined and then to define the traits and 
skills that each asks us to develop, we may come 
to some enlightening conclusions. 

We may note, for one thing, that although a 
sound program of belonging may invite us to de- 
velop different skills and interests in different 
groups, it will not invite us to develop those that 
are mutually contradictory. If we find that in any 
group we are invited to contradict what we do in 
another, then we need to overhaul our program of 
belonging. Somewhere along the line we have got 
our values mixed; we have joined what we ought 
not to have joined. 

What a club asks of us will not always, of 
course, be stated in the bylaws. I am thinking of 
two garden clubs. According to their bylaws they 
have almost identical aims. But according to their 
practices they have very different aims. The one 
has come to lay such an overemphasis on the win- 
ning of competitive prizes that it virtually asks its 
members to become fiercely jealous of one an- 
other’s triumphs. It actually turns attention away 
from an appreciation of nature and from the gen- 
erous arts of neighborliness. Moreover, it changes 
the garden from a place of shared family enjoy- 
ment to one that no child dare intrude upon, and 
even a husband enters it (except as a chore boy) 
at his own risk. Clearly such a club does not fit 
into the same program of belonging as does a 
church or a P.T.A. 





The other garden club has managed to keep the 
competitive spirit at an absolute minimum and has 
played up both the creative enjoyment and the 
varied companionships that go with garden plap. 
ning, garden work, and garden appreciation, |, 
no respect does this club ask of its members any. 
thing that would be incompatible with what their ? 
church or their P.T.A. would ask. 

This, then, is the first discovery we make whe) 
we begin to ask about ourselves as good members: 
We cannot, in any deep sense, be good members of 
groups that have contradictory sets of values, 


The Common Measure 


FN gees discovery may be that if our program 
of belonging is sound, all the groups to which 
we belong may fortify and strengthen one another 
through what they ask of us. Thus all of them are 
likely to ask that we, as good members, develop 
the following personality traits: 


1. Openness of mind, an unembarrassed willingness to 
admit our mistakes, and a modest willingness to lear, 

2. A power to appreciate the skills and accomplish 
ments of others. 

3. Such a sense of responsibility as will make us willing 
to carry our share of the common load. 

4. Enough social courage to stand up for what we 
honestly believe. 

5. A capacity to treat all people, not merely “impor ) 
tant”? people, with a consideration that shows respect for 
their humanity. 

6. A self-confidence so sound that we will not need to 
prove ourselves by “throwing our weight around,” form- | 
ing exclusive cliques, or seeking always to put ourselves 
in the limelight. 

7. A realistic willingness to let go of an office when it ' 
is another’s time to take over. 

8. A capacity for treating life as though it has meaning. 

9. A capacity to make long-range plans without get- 
ting in a rut, so that we can not only help to stabilize the 
program of the organization but help to keep it vital by 
maintaining a sense of future possibilities. 


These are the traits that the best of our insti- 
tutions have always asked of us. So basic are they, 
so seasoned by human experience that we cal 
make them do for us a double job of measuring. 
Groups are worth joining only if their aims are | 
such that we can best serve them by cultivating 
these traits. And we are good members of such 
groups only to the extent that we do habitually 
cultivate and exhibit these traits in word and in 
action. 








The company in which you will improve most will be least expensive to you.u—GEORGE WASHINGTON ’ 


I shall try to correct errors where shown to be errors, and I shall adopt new views as fast as they shall 


appear to be true views.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING L 
IN EDUCATION? 
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@ We are looking for some unique materials to use in 
our annual celebration of the birthdays of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. Do you have any 
suggestions ?—G. R. M. 


Ww first and most enthusiastic suggestion is a 
WL new pamphlet, Mount Vernon, issued by the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. (Send fifty 
cents to the Association at Mount Vernon, Vir- 
ginia.) This is easily one of the most beautiful 
publications of the past year. Photographs so ex- 
quisite that you can feel the sun on the old walls 
crowd its pages. There is also a bird’s-eye sketch 
of the mansion and its surrounding buildings. 

The text iS accurate beyond question. Cecil 
Wall, the superintendent, writes me that the As- 
sociation hopes to expand its materials for schools 
in the immediate future. This pamphlet sets a 
high standard. You will treasure it. 

Do you know the story of the prank young Lin- 
coln played on his mother—how he picked up a 
neighbor boy and had him walk his muddy feet 
up the side wall and across the ceiling? This has 
been well told in a radio script children will enjoy. 
Borrow it from the Script Service, Radio Division, 
US. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

Then of course there is The Lonesome Train, 
the famous Norman Corwin production of the 
ballad that recaptures Lincoln’s life and character. 
Now in a record album, it is worthy of a perma- 
nent place among the recordings in your school’s 
audio-visual library. As for films, write the exten- 
sion department of your state university for The 


Perfect Tribute, still one of the best shorts ever 
made. 
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: ia department gives parents and teach- 
7 ers ‘up-to-the-minute information on cur- 
} ent educational trends, presented in the form 
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of answers to questic 


from our readers. 
The director, William D. Boutwell, educator 
f broad experience, tells us what is going 
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@ One of our local radio stations has invited the 
P.T.A., among other organizations, to develop a strong 
community program service. We would like to take 
advantage of this opportunity, but the station execu- 
tives seem a bit vague about what to do. Has this type 
of program been produced elsewhere? We would ap- 
preciate any information you can furnish or any 
sources of available material you can _list.—Mrs. 


D. E. A. 


¥z will get much help from the Federal Radio 
Education Committee, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. This committee was estab- 
lished by the radio industry and by educators to 
answer just such questions as yours. 

However, let me add three more suggestions. 
First, send twenty cents for a copy of The Radio 
Listener’s Bill of Rights by Charles A. Siepmann 
to the Anti-Defamation League, 212 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. This publication, one of 
the Freedom Pamphlets, cites many examples of 
strong local public service radio programming: 
KJR in Seattle, following up ABC’s Child’s World; 
KNBC in San Francisco, with a series on juvenile 
delinquency ; WCCO in Minneapolis, with its cou- 
rageous. self-examination, Neither Free nor 
Equal; and WFIL, Philadelphia, with its Sunday 
morning Within Our Gates, which dramatizes 
each week the life story of some person who has 
made a contribution to all mankind. In this same 
pamphlet you can also learn about the radio lis- 
teners’ councils that do much for radio betterment 
in Ohio, Wisconsin, and more recently Northern 
California. 

Second, ask your station manager to consider 
the transcribed series issued by the Institute for 
Democratic Education, 415 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. Harold Franklin, the 
director, has told me of occasions when the fifteen- 
minute recordings on intergroup relations serve 
as bases for vigorous radio discussion of local 
manifestations of the problems. This has happened 
in Milwaukee, Syracuse, and other communities 
across the land. 

Third, go back to the September 1948 National 
Parent-Teacher. On page 18, column two, I men- 
tion the Gloria Chandler fifteen-minute recorded 
programs. These should also help you out. 
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@ Next year our city will celebrate the centennial of 
its founding. The schools have been asked to partici- 
pate. What have schools in other cities done about 
such observances?—Mrs. G. A. K. 


UINCY, Massachusetts, offers one of the best 
Q examples I can think of. There prominent citi- 
zens suddenly realized that the school children 
knew very little about the famous role that Quincy 
had played in American history. Instead of issuing 
rash charges against the schools they began to 
work in a constructive way. The Quincy Patriot, 
local newspaper, offered to print a special illus- 
trated supplement portraying the story of Quincy. 
For copy the newspaper turned to the schools. 
Teachers of history gathered facts; teachers of 
English helped to organize and tell the story; 
teachers of art, assisted by their students, drew 
the pictures. So the Quincy Patriot published a 
twenty-four-page supplement all devoted to local 
history. Thousands of copies were supplied for 
school use, and the teachers and students who had 
contributed received due credit. All in all, it is a 
fine example of school-community cooperation. 

The movement to make local history an integral 
part of the social studies grows apace. Wisconsin, 
which last year celebrated its centennial, now has 
more than four hundred and fifty junior historian 
groups in its schools. A state magazine subsidized 
by the Wisconsin Historical Commission supplies 


these groups with a constant stream of new ideas. ~ 


In many states the junior historians take history 
out of the classrooms and into the communities. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Texas, and West 
Virginia all have active programs closely allied 
with state historical authorities. 


West Virginia adds a special touch of glamour. Each 
school sends an outstanding student to Charleston on a 
certain day in the spring, to take part in a special cere- 
mony on the steps of the capitol. The governor, equipped 
with a ceremonial sword, “christens” each kneeling child 
as a knight or lady of the Golden Horseshoe. These boys 
and girls become the inheritors of the tradition establish- 
ed by Alexander Spotswood, early governor of Virginia, 
who discovered what is now West Virginia. His exploring 
party was called the ‘‘Knights of the Golden Horseshoe,” 
and each child is presented with tiny gold horseshoes, 
which he proudly cherishes. 


® We face a stiff battle in our legislature to obtain 
increased state aid for our schools. I know that mem- 
bers of the legislature will ask how our state compares 
with other states. Where can I secure up-to-date facts 
that will help us make these comparisons?—Dr. 


R. J. T. 


NE of the best current sources is The Facts on 
Federal Aid for Schools, which may be had 
for fifteen cents from the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Although this document has been 
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prepared to help give tle final big push to federg| 
aid legislation in the Eighty-first Congress, it does 
contain the kind of information you ask for, Yo, 
will find, for example, state-by-state comparatiye 
figures on “relative financial effort made to Sup. 
port public schools,” percentage of state support 
to the schools, and “average (mean) current ey. 
penditure per pupil for public education from stat. 
and local sources.” All these tables are based oy 
the most recent data available, usually from the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Keep your eyes open for a report on education 
about to be issued by the National Conference of 
Governors. In fact, it may be released by the time 
this issue of the magazine reaches its readers, At 
the Conference of Governors held early last sum. 
mer in New Hampshire, the governors asked the 
Council of State Governments at Chicago to make 
an independent study of the problem of school 
finance. The Council put Francis S. Chase in 
charge of gathering the facts. No better choice 
could be made. For many years secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association, Mr. Chase now 
directs the Rural Editorial Service, an agency 
that serves state educational journals and other 
educational periodicals. How the report will be 
made public has not yet been announced, but you 
can confidently expect it to influence your governor 
and your legislature. 


® What do the nation’s editors of school journals list 
as the ten major educational events of 1948?— 


W. D. B. 


I AM asking and answering this question myself 

because I think readers will be interested in the 
sixth annual compilation made by the Educational 
Press Association. Here are the ten events: 


1. General Eisenhower’s decision to join the ranks of 
educators. 


2. Election of an administration and a Congress alert 
to the needs of education and social welfare. 

3. The miraculous peak attendance in colleges and 
universities, including junior and senior veterans as well 
as young high school graduates. 


4. The protest against political control of the schools 





— 


represented by Commissioner Studebaker’s resignation 


from the U.S. Office of Education. 

5. The Supreme Court decision concerning religious in- 
struction in the schools. 

6. The national concern for dental health shown in the 
introduction of sodium fluoride for children’s teeth. 


7. The intensified struggle between labor and manage | 


ment for control of education. 
8. Senate passage of a federal aid bill. 


9. Progress in the extension of equal educational oppor- 
tunities to Negroes. 


10. A reawakening to the need for citizenship educa- 
tion and training in democratic activity. 


— WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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* A Modern Lullaby 


Sweetly sleep, my little one; 

Slumber till the night is gone. 

Heed not autos, rushing by, 

Airplanes droning in the sky, 

Neon beams of colored fire, 
Searchlights spreading farther, higher. 
Baby dearest, go to sleep; 

Gently drift to slumbers deep. 


Do not heed, dear modern child, 
Gleams or glares or clamors wild; 
Though beneath your eyelids pry 
Flashing lights that wander by, 
Though upon your drowsy ear 
Sounds may pour from far and near; 
Slumber sweetly, little one, 

Slumber till the night is gone. 


— MILDRED NAPIER ANDERSON 


Belated Sympathy for Mrs. Noah 


(After a Deplorable—and Unsought—E pisode 
with 3 Boys and a Mule) 


All animals, so I’ve been told, 
Were taken on the ark, 

“Two by two and seven by seven” 
All creatures did embark. 

Now Noah would not disobey, 
Of that I’m well aware, 

And so the mule was taken too— 
Despite his good wife’s dare 

To risk the safety of that bark— 
And with three boys aboard! 

Poor harassed woman, when I think 
Of you I’m simply floored. 


Though science states that 3 plus 1 
Will always equal 4, 

In cases such as yours and mine 
It totals something more: 

3 boys, 1 mule—although I check 
The answer, check it double, 

I always get the same result: 
That sum adds up to trouble. 


3 boys, 1 mule, beneath 1 roof— 

Stubbornness, mischief, and lightning-hoof! 
Oh, mother of Japheth, Ham, and Shem, 
How did you manage to manage them? 


— MARION DOYLE 
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My Love for You 


My love for you is like the wind outside 

That runs it knows not where, nor toward what ends; 
Each tree or shrub it touches quickly bends 
Before its fierce, unconquerable stride. 

Beyond the exacting tyranny of pride, 

Halting at this or that, it chooses all 

Creation as its place on which to fall, 

And all creation smiles, even that which died 

Or seemed to die, before your vibrant voice 
Stirred it to life. It blows my mind awake 

Here in this lonely room, and brave deploys 
Seek out Aeolian caves to overtake 

Its source, but wander back with scarce a clue— 
Mysterious as the wind, my love for you. 


— WILBERT SNOW 


Sewing Song for a Little Girl 


Learn to mend early. Learn how to sew 

Neat little stitches, unlikely to show. 

Somehow the women with needles to ply 

Are women the young will sit quietly by. 
Somehow the mending of things that are worn 
Helps to patch spirits that living has torn: 

Mends the bright cloak where uncertainties hide— 
Some call it vanity and some call it pride!— 
Keeps it in careful repair till the day 

When youth will outgrow it and throw it away. 


Though a smooth darn takes a definite knack, 

The clumsiest fingers can sew buttons back. 

For buttons, more often than roses, are strewing, 

And the world has a great deal of mending needs doing. 


— VIRGINIA BRASIER 


Railroad Yard in Fog 


Here is a hollow space that is surrounded, 
Scuffed by the noise of engines like a fist. 

The rails drip; a tongue of fire is grounded 

Upon the closed-in wall of heavy mist. 

And out of nowhere, out of unguessed regions, 
The trains break for an instant with their wheels 
And shiny black lengths uncoiling in dim legions, 
Fuming against the circle of wet reels. 

They plunge again where nothing is desired 

Into a smoke with which the world is mired. 


— DANIEL SMYTHE 
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OR a considerable time our popular 

literature has overstressed the ma- 
terial and the physical in human re- 
lationships, including marriage. Now 
at long last we realize our loss, and the 
pendulum is swinging again in the 
other direction. Here are some 
guideposts to genuine, lasting hap- 


piness in the closest and most 


important of all human alliances. 








UMAN love is the supreme challenge to 
H egotism and a life of emptiness. I mean the 
kind of emptiness so many people feel— 
the void they think they can fill by eating, drink- 
ing, gadding about, buying nice clothes and the 
latest model cars, knowing important persons, and 
making a splash. These people soon find that their 
hunger is not satisfied and that life, curiously 
enough, is still a boring series of humdrum inci- 
dents. A new excitement here, the usual ensuing 
disappointment, that empty feeling still there, 
same as always. 
There is a kind of egotist who coldly and sharp- 
ly calculates each pleasure and each pain, bal- 
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The Spiritual 


ancing every output of energy against income anj 
advantage to self. Such egotists, especially if they 
are very efficient and able, may be admired }y 
many, but almost nobody likes them or trusts then 
in the pinch where a friend is needed. Although 
these efficient egotists sometimes “go places,” the 
never find appreciative, welcoming glances on the 
faces of others. No outgoing passion stirs thei: 
lives; they themselves stir very little gratitude jy 
the lives of others. They may feel powerful ani 
strong, but they never feel the security of friend. 
ship and love. 

Human beings need to love, and they need to be 
loved. They want others to enjoy their company 
and be gratified by their existence; they want to 
make a welcome difference to others. Only fear 
and shortsightedness lead them to give their ger. 
erous feelings a cold shower every morning. It 
sometimes takes bitter experience to help them 
to see that they cannot live by bread alone or by 
shrewd “contacts” alone or by manipulating 
people or by acquiring financial security. We sin- 
ply are not built to do these things and be happy. 
And we know it; for when we love our lives are 
full and our hearts are bursting with the desire to 
be helpful and creative. 





OH 4 Armstrong Roberts 
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PETER A. BERTOCCI 


Do you remember the days when you first fell 
in love? You were surprised, were you not, that 
vou could care so much about what happened to 
someone else? And you found it hard to believe 
that someone else could care that much for you. 
How humble you felt, how responsible! Indeed 
you even worried a bit about whether you could 
make your beloved happy, and you were sure that 
you couldn’t be happy if your beloved wasn’t. Life 
was far from empty then, and every thought for 
your own future was a thought for the one you 
loved. 


When All the World Was Young 


HINK back a bit more deeply. Hadn’t you been 

struggling those days to decide, in your feelings 
and your thoughts, what things made life worth 
while? Perhaps you hadn’t formulated your 
dreams and values too clearly, but you had some 
idea about what would make human existence, in- 
cluding your own, significant. Those were days 
also when your closest friends were the ones with 
whom you could talk about these things without 
having to go into explanations. You wondered 
whether you would ever be able to work out those 
dreams or find someone who would feel the same 
way about them. 

Then you did find your partner, and suddenly it 
seemed that mere existence stopped and living 
began. Life took on new meaning, and you began 
to reorganize your thinking about the things that 
matter most. Hope, hope, hope, plan, plan, plan, 
with another in mind—another whose values were 
a counterpart of yours, in whose efforts you could 
find firm support for your own, in whose eyes 
you could find a happy response to your deepest 
yearnings, 

You had had other friends, and you had held 
other hands, but to consider the beloved “just a 
friend” became unthinkable; to hold her hand was 
like taking a vow. Caresses now were not just a 
pleasure-seeking exploitation of another’s body; 
they offered a way of sealing physically that spirit- 
ual unity between you. Love was the willingness 
to dedicate yourself, with all your intellectual, 
emotional, and bodily energies, to living with an- 
other. Each flower, each letter, each gift, each 
embrace tried to utter what it could do no more 
than symbolize—the fact that life on any other 
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level, without these values and aims, was hardly 
worth living. 

Love, then, stood as a challenge to bodily de- 
sires and ordinary pleasures as such. It gave life 
a new direction and a new aim: to symbolize a 
spiritual relationship between two persons. Love 
could not be satisfied by a biological transaction 
between a male and a female. Love challenged that 
desire to overcome other people, to flaunt one’s 
superiority, to use another in gaining one’s own 
ends, to pass by on the other side when another 
was in need. Love expressed a deeper need, to give 
and not to master, to build and not to break. It 
sought to generate life and happiness, not simply 
to grab them. Love challenged the imagination to 
think out ways of living with, and not on, others. 
And you had no time to be lonely or feel empty, 
since you were living for something that sum- 
moned you to devote all you had to it. 


Measuring Up to Love 


lL then you were married. Yes, married be- 
cause you loved each other, because you 
wanted, as far as was humanly possible, to accept 
the responsibility for each other’s happiness, be- 
cause you dreamed that you might also share the 
meanings you had found in love with children who 
would need your guidance and love. Those were 
glorious days, when all your past seemed to gather 
itself up to be dedicated to the new life, to a 
responsible role in a home and a community. While 
love dominated life there were power and con- 
fidence that encouraged work and play and gave 
point to everything. 

Now, if love is a challenge and a threat to 
adolescent egotism and superficiality, marriage is 
a challenge and a threat to love. The fact is, 
nothing can destroy love faster than marriage can. 
Marriage is an audacious spiritual adventure; suc- 
cess in marriage can never be taken for granted. 
Would that the number of divorces told the whole 
story of broken and disappointed love! How many 
marriages that never reach the stage of physical 
separation still stagger on without love, with 
little imagination, making the best of a bad bar- 
gain? The problem of marriage, after all, is not 
simply to ward off separation but to “keep the 
lovelight burning,” as the song puts it. Why don’t 
human beings keep their love? 
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Love Grows or Dies 





1% this space I reply too abruptly, perhaps. Mar- 

ried lovers try to keep their love as it was at the 
time of marriage, instead of keeping it growing. 
Too many of us still treat love as if it were a bank 
deposit, something saved against a rainy day. It’s 
wonderful to be in love, we think, for when trouble 
comes we can use some of that deposit to make up, 
and then go on living as usual. 

That such a conception of love is false would 
seem so obvious as not to need any mention. But 
how often married people find themselves saying, 
“If you love me, you'll forget my faults (that is, 
wipe out the deficit with your love deposit) .” They 
forget that if they really love each other they will 
not use their faults as excuses but rather dedicate 
themselves to reducing the effects of their faults. 
Love does not condone faults; it allies itself with 
every attempt to overcome them, meanwhile never 
taking advantage of them. 

Love just won’t stand still. Even a bank deposit 
loses value if someone doesn’t invest it in worth- 
while undertakings. The creation of a home, of a 
place where human beings come together in mutual 
effort and appreciation, of an atmosphere in which 
human nature may blossom and flower—this is a 
challenge to growth. When two persons get mar- 
ried, they bring their past habits and present 
abilities, their daily problems, their many wishes, 
wants, and needs under the same roof, to rub 
against each other in a million unexpected ways. 
Both persons soon become aware of antagonism 
despite the best of good will, and they wonder 
whether harmony can ever be attained. 

Actually they need to put their love to work in 
the development of new common goals as each day 
gives birth to new problems and new challenges to 
growth. Unless two persons in love with each 
other do translate their love into actions that are 
far-reaching in effect, there results a deadlock that 
kills the spirit and betrays all deeper yearnings. 

Marriage, then, creates as many problems as 
it solves. It is not easy to keep the physical symbol 


of love at a level that expresses concern for the 
other person. It is extremely easy for sexual ex. 
pression to become a mere routine demand. The 
food on the table may cease to be an excuse for 
being together; mealtime is simply an occasion 
for the satisfaction of bodily hunger and to talk 
about the cost of living. The new coat or car may 
become, not a family enterprise, but a means of 
indicating social and financial success, even if jt 
causes financial concern to the breadwinner. The 
illness of a child or his disappointing grades at 
school or his inability to shine either socially oy 
in sports may become causes for self-pity rather 
than opportunities for all to work the problem out 
together. To maintain the quality of marriage and 
home life is the spiritual challenge to human love, 


Defeat or Victory? 


HERE are other adventures in life than love and 
marriage, but there is none higher. There is no 


adventure more fraught with good and evil, no | 
loftier challenge to human will and creative im. | 


agination. Many of us who have been married have 
seen each other and our children suffer because we 
have failed to live up to the high calling of love, 
We have seen despair as well as hope in one an- 
other’s eyes as we realized our ineptness in dealing 
with each other or with our children. Few dis- 
appointments are more poignant. 

But should we be asked if we would have it 
otherwise, we should reply—perhaps remember- 
ing that glad laugh and look of anticipation in 
Ted’s face, perhaps remembering the appeal of 
Baby’s feverish eyes, perhaps recalling those mo- 
ments of quiet kneeling together in prayer, yes, 
perhaps remembering the moments of creative joy 
when we find that growth has taken place—that 
to be fully humble one must love, and to love com- 
pletely one must create, and to create one must 
face possible disappointment resolutely. No, we 
would rather fail, if need be, in love and marriage 
than know the relatively empty success of less 
creative pursuits. 





1949 CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
Place: St. Louis, Missouri 
Date: May 16-18 


Responsible recognition of the needs of our times, especially those centering in home life, and what 
the National Congress must do to meet them is the core around which this year’s convention program 
is being planned. Eric Johnston, president of the Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., and 
Charles W. Ferguson, editor and author, are but two of the noted national figures who will address the 
delegates. In addition, panel discussions and organizational workshops will be devoted to a repointing 
of parent-teacher purposes in such various and vital fields as health, world citizenship, school education, 
and parent and family life education. Arrangements are also being made for luncheon gatherings, such 
as those for life members and for friends of the National Parent-Teacher, and for the final banquet that 


will climax the three-day sessions. 
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O cure is the voice of the 
past; to prevent, the di- 
vine whisper of today!” 
It may have been the persistent 
echo of these words, spoken 
long ago by our Founder, Alice 
McLellan Birney, that gave im- 
petus to the long-range pro- 
gram of health improvement undertaken by the 
Birmingham Council of P.T.A.’s. 

In 1942, confronted with the problem of pre- 
venting communicable diseases among school chil- 
dren, the council health committee made surveys 
of diphtheria and smallpox immunization and ob- 
tained some astonishing and alarming figures. Of 
20,105 white children under ten, only 65 per cent 
had been immunized against diphtheria. Of 14,082 
Negro children in the same age group, only 32 
per cent had had this protection. Even more star- 
tling were the figures for smallpox vaccination. 
Only 38 per cent of the white children and 26 per 
cent of the Negro children had been vaccinated. 

It was clear that the community needed, ur- 
gently and immediately, a broad immunization 
program. The surveys had been made in the 
spring; at the beginning of summer the council 
health committee, with the help of the Birming- 
ham P.T.A.’s, the volunteer bureau of the de- 
fense council, and several public-spirited citizens, 
had established nine temporary health centers 
throughout the city. That summer more than four 
thousand children were immunized against small- 
pox and diphtheria. By fall this work had been 
taken over by its proper agency. Permanent health 
centers were set up by the county board of health, 


Where immunization was, and still is, given to 
those who need it. 





Mrs. M. Pratt Walker 
President 
Alabama Congress 





A Program of Prevention 


4 wre though this achievement was, the 
Birmingham Council was to carry out an even 
broader health program five years later. In 1947 


| six hundred Birmingham P.T.A. members met to 


plan their work for the year and voted to under- 
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Birmingham Blazes a Trail 


take a three-way health project. With the coop- 
eration of the board of education, the health de- 
partment of the public schools, the Medical Col- 
lege of Alabama, and the county health depart- 
ment, they planned to survey conditions and needs 
affecting the hearing, eyesight, and dental health 
of city school pupils. 


First came oral examinations, which revealed that 86 
per cent of the children examined needed immediate den- 
tal care. P.T.A. health committees notified parents of 
their children’s dental defects and, when families could 
not afford to pay for treatment, sought to have it pro- 
vided free. Eye tests were also conducted in the schools, 
and in November 1947 the board of education purchased 
a forty-outlet audiometer to test children’s hearing at the 
conversational level. 


Special emphasis was placed on these audiometer tests. 
The dean of the Medical College of Alabama assured the 
council that children with hearing loss would be accepted 
at the college clinic if their parents could not pay for 
private treatment. Council members were told that 
conduction deafness, which causes 95 per cent of all 
hearing loss, begins in the fifth or sixth year of a child’s 
life with a loss of high tones. If treatment does not start 
soon enough the loss progresses slowly downward until 
it reaches the range of the spoken voice. With early 
treatment, however, almost 100 per cent of the children 
so affected can be cured. 


The work begun by the council health committee 
in the fall of 1947 is still going on. A dramatic climax to 
the hearing project came just a year ago, in February 
1948. The surveys already completed had created a 
sharp realization, in medical circles, of the inadequacy of 
local facilities for treating children. Accordingly a drive 
for funds to establish a modern hearing clinic was launch- 
ed with a benefit basketball game. It was a truly coopera- 
tive event planned by the board of education, hospital 
officials, and the Birmingham Council of P.T.A.’s. The 
Birmingham News-Age-Herald and radio station WSGN 
offered their sponsorship and undertook all promotional 
costs. The four basketball teams—Alabama, Birming- 
ham-Southern, Auburn, and Howard—came at the 
expense of their colleges. The goal set was $5,000. Ac- 
tually, the receipts amounted to $6,121.05! 

Not only has this health program accomplished 
a great deal of good; it has demonstrated con- 
clusively that a parent-teacher project, if thought- 
fully planned and energetically pursued, is ca- 
pable of drawing to itself the interest and the co- 
operation of an entire community. 


—Mkrs. W. J. ROSSER 
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If I Were a 
Local Art Chairman 


first adopt all possible ways of giving my 

fellow members a broad, true, and funda- 
mental concept of art—what it is and why it is 
essential in daily living. I would seize every op- 
portunity to point out how art can permeate and 
enrich human experience, that it is not confined 
to painting and sculpture but has to do with all 
the visual choices that people make. 


T I were a local P.T.A. art chairman I should 


Homemaker Turned Artist 


ew starting point for all art education should 
be the home—the place where life is lived 
fully, where children grow and mature, where 
values are established and nurtured. Even the art 
that is taught in school should be closely inter- 
woven with the art that is an integral part of a 
good home. And here also would be my starting 
point as art chairman, for parents and teachers 
alike want to live and entertain their friends in 
pleasant, attractive surroundings. 

I would make it clear to the members of my 
P.T.A. that taste and a knowledge of art values— 
of design, color, texture, line—are the chief essen- 
tials, not money to spend on home furnishings. 
Harmony and beauty among all the features that 
make up the appearance of a home depend on 
selection, arrangement, and discrimination. 


It might be interesting, for example, to hold a consul- 
tation program in which P.T.A. members ask questions 
about how to beautify their homes. Suppose that one 
woman is planning to change the color scheme of her 
living room. What shall she use for the walls, paint or 
wallpaper? I would suggest that this question can be 
answered only after a thorough and sensitive analysis of 
all the furnishings in the room. Walls are backgrounds 
and should be kept so. Probably, if there is pattern and 
interest in the upholstery materials, draperies, and dec- 
orative accessories, the answer will be plain walls, either 
painted or covered with a patternless wallpaper, If, on 
the other hand, the severity of the furnishings would be 
relieved by a pattern on the walls, the answer will be 
wallpaper—one with character and smartness. 


The importance of color alone could take up a whole 
program of this type. The exciting thing about color, I 
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ELISE E. RUFFINI 


National Chairman, Committee on Art 


would tell the group, is that it will help produce almost 
any desired illusion, not merely the illusion of warmth or 
coolness, darkness or light, but that of size and shape, 
airiness, and atmosphere or mood. This, of course, would 
be only one part of the problem of redecorating a living 
room, and I would mention the many others that are 
essential to the furnishing of an attractive home. | 
should recommend as required reading for the home 
decorator Florence B. Terhune’s Decorating for You, 
It will supply valuable ideas for improving the appearance 
of the home and for making good use of what is at hand, 


Another worth-while project would be an informal 
workshop where P.T.A. members could actually make 
things for their homes—slipcovers, draperies, lamps, and 
so forth; talk together about their decorating problems; 
and learn by participation how to apply the principles 
of design and color in everyday life. 


Since art is found out of doors quite as much ) 
as indoors I should also try to stimulate an inter- 
est in gardening and home planting. And from 
this always popular subject it is but a short step 
to a consideration of art in the life of my com- | 
munity. There is, first, the architecture. Though 
the existing buildings may be good or bad in j 
design, some thought should be given to the fu- 
ture architecture of homes, business centers, and 
public buildings. Then there are parks and play- 
grounds, school grounds, and other outdoor devel- | 
opments. And finally there are such changing 
features as window displays and advertising | 
posters. Whose concern are these community fac- 
tors if not that of the citizens? It is certainly the 
P.T.A.’s responsibility to see that the children’s 
larger environment reflects and reenforces the 
tasteful beauty of their own homes. 

I should find out, too,, what role art has in the 
public school curriculum. Art educators have 
written a host of books in the last quarter cel- 
tury, all reminding us that art, like language, is 
fundamental in education and in all school ex- 
periences. It should, therefore, have a dominant | 
place in the curriculum and should find 4 | 
sion in a great variety of educational activities. 
Furthermore, the importance of art should be 
made evident throughout the school—in the class- 
room, in the halls, even in the principal’s office. 
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If this concept has not yet been fully accepted, per- 
haps every teacher could try to have one special beauty 
pot in his classroom, as is suggested in The New Art 
Bdueation by Elise E. Ruffini and Harriet E. Knapp. 
This might well be a nucleus out of which art conscious- 
ness will grow and expand. 


At the same time I would encourage my fellow mem- 
bers to become acquainted with all those who have to do 
with their children’s art work: the art supervisor, the 
art teacher, and the classroom teacher. I would do my 
best to help parents understand the real purpose and 
scope of the school art program so that they will realize 
the importance of attractive surroundings in the school 
and the value of art education in the emotional, spiritual, 
social, and mental growth of children. 


I would endeavor to form P.T.A. study and dis- 
cussion groups in the realm of art. A survey of 
modern painting, sculpture, and architecture could 
lead into art history or into the fascinating arts of 
textile design, jewelry design, interior design, and 
industrial design. And as P.T.A. members build 
better art backgrounds of their own, they will 
become more and more alert to the art resources 
—museums, galleries, classes and lectures—in 
their community and can help to raise its cultural 
standards. 

It would be my responsibility, too, to work with 
other chairmen in my P.T.A. as a consultant or 
adviser on matters involving the use of art— 
exhibits or displays, for example; posters and 
placards; table decorations for special meetings; 
and other visual presentations of parent-teacher 
activities. 


Art and Humanity 


reed of all, and one of the most important of 
my obligations as art chairman, is that of pro- 
moting a better understanding of our own coun- 
try and of other countries through this powerful 
medium. Art is a universal language that com- 
municates itself directly, without translation, 
from nation to nation and from age to age. We 
need no learned textbooks to understand the arts 
and crafts of the American Indians, of the many 
bands of Europeans who settled here at different 
periods in our history, or of modern artists who 
strive to interpret our country to us. Such under- 
standing will give us a new appreciation of the 
many shining strands woven into our culture. 

In the same way, if we become familiar with 
the art of other lands—not just the great painting 
and sculpture and architecture but the folk art 
that has threaded through the centuries of these 
older countries—we shall gain an insight into 
the human mind and heart which is the basis of 
world understanding. This is the highest aim of 
all leaders in the field of art. For art, in the words 
of Henry James, is “the shadow of humanity.” 
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Books tu Keutew 


WE’RE ALL IN IT.- By Eric Johnston. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1948. $2.75. 





HE widely traveled president of the Motion Picture 
Association of America has this to say about Amer- 
ica’s new role as a world power: “We will either organize 
the world or it will be organized without us and against 
us.’ Therefore, he concludes, an “invincible America’’— 
strong not only militarily and economically but also spir- 
itually—is “the keystone of our world leadership job.” 
What this able American businessman saw on a six- 
weeks’ tour of Soviet Russia in 1944 as the guest of Mar- 
shal Stalin makes up the heart of the book. He came 
home confirmed in his opinion that ‘‘democratic capital- 
ism” is the hope of the world. Nevertheless he reminds 
too rugged individualists that social legislation is not 
Socialism and that America still has many domestic 
economic ills to cure. Until the world becomes one eco- 
nomically, Mr. Johnston sees no possibility of its be- 
coming one politically. But he does believe that even an 
iron curtain may crumple before the burning desire for 
higher living standards, which trade alone can assure. 
Mr. Johnston’s book is distinguished for its buoyant 
realism. It is a first-class contribution to the education 
of Americans for their responsibilities in today’s world. 


THE Happy FamMity: A GUIDE TO FAMILY LIVING. By 
Agnes Benedict and Adele Franklin. Introduction by 
Benjamin Spock, M.D. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1948. $2.75. 


Gut potentialities for cooperative living are latent in 
the average modern home—far greater potentialities 
than any home in ages past has ever had to offer. That 
is the firm conviction of the two teachers who have 
written this book of guidance for parents who want to 
enjoy the companionship of their children. 

These experienced teachers have found that parents 
need help in learning how to capitalize on the things all 
members of a family naturally have in common. There- 
fore they suggest a host of attractive pursuits in which 
the average family can have such good times together 
that individuals will not want to go their separate ways. 

There is wisdom in the reminder that older people as 
well as children need the security that only a closely 
knit family can give. This book well merits the highest 
of all honors—translation into daily living. 


THE Drucs You USE. By Austin Smith, M.D. Fore- 
word by Morris Fishbein, M.D. New York: Revere, 
1948. $3.00. 


Nowapays most people profess to be amused at their 
grandparents’ trust in patent medicines. According 
to the weight of evidence presented in this book, how- 
ever, today’s generation has little reason to feel smug. 
Dr. Smith has compiled an amazing record of popular 
faith in the efficacy of such products as vitamins, lax- 
atives, cosmetics, antiseptics, sedatives, and stimulants— 
and finds that generally the facts do not justify the faith. 
Here, then, is a book that should give pause to any- 
one who insists on diagnosing and dosing his own ailments 
or who undertakes a beauty treatment without expert 
advice. Those who put health at the top of the family 
budget can ill afford to ignore The Drugs You Use. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 


Directed by Ethel Kawin 
e Thumbs Down on Prejudice. (See page 21 of this issue.) 


About Our Study Course Article 


ESEARCH has established the fact that children are not born 
with prejudices. It has also shown that the foundations of 
later attitudes are laid in the preschool years. Parents and oth- 
ers who guide young children in these early years can, therefore, 
help them to develop attitudes that make for good relations with 
those who differ from themselves in one way or another. We 
asked Florence Mary Fitch to write this article because in her 
book One God: The Ways We Worship Him she showed so well 
how children of the three major American religious backgrounds 
can be helped to understand and resphect one another’s differ- 
ences. The book, beloved by countless children, brings out 
clearly in regard to religion what human beings need to remem- 
ber in regard to all our differences—that those things which we 
have in common are greater than those in which we differ. 


Points for Discussion 


1. Begin preparation for a discussion of this article by observ- 
ing young children. Keep alert to two types of situation espe- 
cially: first, instances in which children reveal what our author 
ealls their “blissful unconsciousness” of differences in color, 
race, social position, and so on; and, second, instances in which 
they show a quick reaction to adult attitudes toward differ- 
ences. Then discuss what you have observed. 

2. Cite examples of situations in which children take on the 
intolerant attitudes of other children. 

3. Discuss other ways in which prejudices are spread. 

4. Why do we say that prejudices are destructive attitudes and 
that feelings of brotherhood are constructive? 

5. Following the author’s suggestion that parents and teach- 
ers must rid themselves of their own prejudices before they can 
help children to develop constructive attitudes toward human 
differences, enumerate specific ways in which adults can try to 
modify their intolerances. 

6. Take each of Miss Fitch’s suggestions, given below, one by 
one, and discuss concrete, practical ways of building good atti- 
tudes in dealing with the daily life situations of young children 
in your community: 
¢ Be ready to answer the child’s curious questions frankly and 
constructively and to meet his first shrinking from the strange 
in a positive way. 

Point out the advantages of variety and difference. Help 
children to find the familiar in what at first seems strange. 

Teach the little child respect for all life. Especially train the 
impulse to protect rather than torment the helpless and weak. 


¢ Give children opportunities to know people from 


: : ; as many 

groups as possible. Invite foreigners and members of minority 
groups (children, preferably) into the home. 

* Combine training in the customs we consider good manner 
and gracious living with tolerance toward other ways. 

¢ Avoid a spirit of superiority toward the underprivileged ang 
the handicapped whom we help. 


Program Suggestions 


r is important that the leader who conducts this program be 
one with known liberal attitudes and one whose life expresses 
genuine feelings of good will and brotherhood. This type of pro- 
gram calls for especially skilled leadership because in a dis- 
cussion of prejudices strong emotions are likely either to be ex. 
pressed or to be coated with an artificial veneer of a “tolerance” 
that is not genuine. Panel, symposium, or round-table types 
of program may be used effectively. 


References 


Benedict, Ruth. Patterns of Culture. New York: Pelican, 1946, 
This good basic text in cultural anthropology is now avail- 
able in a twenty-five-cent edition. 


Hymes, James L., Jr. A Pound of Prevention. New York Con- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene, State Charities Aid Association, 105 
East Twenty-second Street, New York 10, New York. 25 cents, 
Pages 41-48 suggest emotional attitudes that the teacher 
should cultivate or guard against in herself; the suggestions 
are quite applicable to parents too. 
Reading for Democracy, 1948-49; Books for Young Americans. 
American Brotherhood, National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. Free on 
request. 
These little pamphlets, published annually, contain helpful 
annotated reading lists of books that stimulate feelings of good 
will and brotherhood among all people. A few are for very young 
children, such as Is It Hard? Is It Easy? by Mary McBurney 
Green and Two Is a Team by Lorraine and Jerrold Beim. 
Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Alpenfels, Ethel J. “The Price of Prejudice,” February 1948, 
pp. 4-6. Study course outline, p. 35. 
Benedict, Ruth. “‘Let’s Get Rid of Prejudice,” February 1946, 
pp. 7-9. Study course outline, p. 38. 
Dalton, Robert H. “A Fellow Needs a Friend,” December 
1947, pp. 10-12. Study course outline, p. 35. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 
Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 


1. CHILDREN IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


¢ Quarreling Among Children. (See page 7 of this issue. 
5 fw] ) 


Comment 


UARRELING among children is universal and often quite 
healthy. But it is not always so, and parents may some- 
times find it hard to distinguish between a harmless spat and the 
kind of quarreling that leads a child to form bitter, lasting pat- 
terns of hostility. It is not, then, the part of wisdom to dismiss 
children’s quarrels with a laugh. Far better to understand the 
underlying cause, be it wholesome or unwholesome; the kind of 
quarreling which is normal at the various age levels; and, most 
important, ways of helping children settle their differences in 
more friendly, less violent fashion. 


36 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 

1. What are the most common causes of children’s quarrels’ 
What is the role of quarreling in a child’s experimentation we 
social living? Why is one child more aggressive than another: 

2. Is there any difference between the form that quarreling 
takes in boys and in girls? 

3. Why are organized group games and sports so important 
at this stage in a child’s development? 

4. Ordinarily the tendency to quarrelsomeness wears off by 
the time a child is ten or so. Why does this change occur, am 
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js it so important for adults to understand that quarreling 

resents only a temporary stage in emotional growth? What 
Tifference should such an understanding make in the attitude of 
adults toward children’s bickering? 

5, What can parents do to lessen the tendency toward quarrel- 
+ among brothers and sisters? Should they make an attempt 
to stop it entirely? hh 

§. Why do you think the author feels that it is best to teach 
interpersonal relations incidentally rather than to set up a for- 
mal program of character training? 

1, How can parents and teachers help children to learn intelli- 
gent ways of settling disagreements? 
8, Why is it generally unprofitable for grownups to enter into 
children’s arguments and squabbles? 

9, What forms other than shoving, pulling, hitting, and push- 
ing may aggressiveness, take? The psychologist Jersild talks 
about “disguised aggressiveness” and says, ‘‘Deep hostility may 
be expressed by an individual who never lifts his voice or raises 
his hand to strike but who has acquired the technique of elo- 
quent silence, or of pointedly ignoring others, or of persistent ar- 

mentation.” Do you think such aggressiveness is more un- 
wholesome than outright quarreling? How would you cope with 
it or prevent it altogether? 

10. Discuss the significance of each of these research findings: 
(1) The child who never fights is probably immature and mal- 
adjusted. (2) There is more hostility, resistance, competition, 
and aggressiveness under autocratic than under democratic 
leadership. (3) Quarrels should be judged in relation to the 
child’s age, the particular demands of the situation, and the cul- 
tural standards to which the child is learning to conform. 


Program Suggestions 


SUCCESSFUL program on this month’s topic needs but two 
A elements: (1) a group of parents and teachers, who know 


Comment 


E rather like the sound of this little phrase, “(democracy in 

WV the teens.” It has a hopeful ring, has it not? It makes us 

ponder what parents and teachers can do to build young lives 

that will rise to the great needs of our time. More, probably, 

than even the most optimistic can believe. In terms of today’s 

world this article presents not only some basic facts but a real 
challenge. 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1, What sort of home background do you think Pat’s mother 
and Babs’ mother may have had when they were in their teens? 
What characteristics, other than those revealed in the article, 
do you think each mother must have had? What kind of democ- 
= ‘hee likely to practice when she reaches maturity? What 
about Babs? 


2. Why do so many parents—and teachers, too—still think of 
democracy in terms of abstract concepts instead of practical, 
everyday actions? Why is it frequently so hard for parents and 
j teachers to give up their authority over young people? 


_ 3. Suppose you were drawing up the specifications for a home 
in which the most perfect democracy you can imagine would 
flourish unhampered. List all the elements you would include to 
make up this perfection. What elements would you exclude? 


4. What conditions would you try to set up in a classroom to 
assure @ maximum of democracy? 


5. Why is it so important to our American way of life that 
every teen-age youngster be allowed to express his urge for in- 
dependence? What lessons did we learn from Nazi Germany, 
where this urge was suppressed and blind obedience exalted and 
exploited? 

6. How much and what kind of adult guidance is necessary in 
the affairs of adolescents? In what sort of activities is some guid- 
ance always needed? In what sort is it seldom needed by normal 
adolescent boys and girls? 


1. If you were serving as a consultant whose task it was to 
give young people an understanding of democracy and a desire 
topracticeits principles, what recommendations would you make 

your community radio station, your recreation or public 

parks association, your public library? 

en Are there any projects now going on in your community 
at give young people a chance to work together for the public 
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about children’s quarrels at first hand; and (2) one, two, or three 
professionals who know the fundamental causes underlying ag- 
gression in children—a child aetna pa or child guidance 
worker, a recreation expert or playground supervisor, or a class- 
room teacher who has made a special study of child ‘behavior. 
The discussion should be planned to bring out general psycholog- 
ical principles rather than remedies for specific situations. Ten 
minutes before the close of the meeting a representative of each 
group should briefly summarize the main points emphasized in 
the discussion. 


Another program might well be built around two University 
of Iowa films obtainable from the university’s extension service, 
Iowa City, Iowa: Experimental Studies in the Social Climate of 
Groups (33 minutes; rental, $6.00 a day) or Various Conflict 


Situations at Different Age Levels (15 minutes; $1.00 a day). 


References 


Child Study Association of America. Parents’ Questions. Revised 
edition. New York: Harper, 1947. Chapters III, VJ, and X. 


Gesell,"Arnold, M.D., and Ilg, Frances L., M.D. The Child from 
Five to Ten. New York: Harper, 1946. Chapter XVI, especially 
pages 345-46, 354-56. 


Jersild, Arthur T. Child Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1940. Pages 174-83. 


Portfolio for Intermediate Teachers. Washington, D. C.: Asso- 
ee re Childhood Education, 1948. See especially leaflets 1, 
, 3, and 6. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 


McHugh, Gelolo. “Brothers and Sisters,” October 1948, pp. - 


24-26. Study course Outline, p. 34. 


Phillips, Dorothy Waldo. “Quarrels and Tempers,” October 
1944, pp. 4-6. Study course outline, p. 36. 


11. ADOLESCENTS 


¢ Democracy in the Teens. (See page 4 of this issue.) 


welfare? If few or none exist, what projects could your P.T.A. 
advocate and sponsor? 


Program Suggestions 


HY not introduce this month’s topic by having a member of 

the study group—or a guest — review the new and important 

book just published by the National Education Association, 

Education for International Understanding in American Schools? 

The book is filled with principles and practices that will help us 

educate a generation of world-minded Americans who under- 

stand fully the concepts underlying their own democracy. The 

leader should encourage questions from the audience and should 

then guide the discussion to a specific analysis of the study 
course article and of the pertinent points given above. 

A meeting concerned with a topic as vital as education for 
democracy can utilize various techniques, ranging all the way 
from an informal panel or general discussion to a formal sym- 
posium. If the —— is to be held in the evening and a large 
attendance is expected, invite several community leaders who 
have a gift for ———. their views on this subject. High 
school students, too, might offer some lively contributions. 
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AST November this column summarized the 
findings of a motion picture research study done 
by George Dickson, a graduate student at Stan- 


ford University. In December we gave you Mr. 
Dickson’s suggestions for a plan of action. This 
month Lawrence G. Thomas, professor of education 
who supervised Mr. Dickson’s study, makes his own 
observations and raises some challenging questions. 
—RuTH B. HEDGES 


In the first place, what kind of children indulge exten- 
sively in the undesirable . . . programs, especially those 
stressing crime, horror, sex, and sadism? It is probably 
fair to conclude that our research has not located this 
type of child yet. Could it be the child who is already 
delinquent or who already has a disturbed personality 
because of other conditions in his home and neighborhood 
life and who is turning to these vicious types of . . . pro- 
grams to implement and indulge his disturbances? The 
question of cause and effect here is a matter deserving of 
the most careful and objective research, and so far it is 
still unsettled. 


Second, what is the effect of undesirable . . . programs 
on the health and nervous condition of those children 
who do indulge extensively in them? Our research did not 
touch on this question, but we suspect a high correlation 
between these undesirable influences and undesirable 
health conditions. Much research of the clinical or case- 
study type needs to be done here. 


Finatty, it seems to us who have conducted this pre- 
liminary research that the great challenge it presents to 
parents and teachers is not to develop a program of cen- 
sorship over this form of recreation but to develop a fresh 
program in the guidance of children’s . . . movie attend- 
ance. The principal questions we should all consider 
jointly and constructively will certainly include these: 

1. How can we avoid merely blocking the interest of 
children in their favorite types of . . . movies, and instead 
help them learn the satisfaction of being more discrimi- 
nating and individually critical toward what they ... 
look at? We cannot succeed here if we merely attempt 
to be judges for the children; we must help them learn 
to judge for themselves. 


2. If children are not becoming as interested as they 
might be in the recreational activities we adults rate the 
highest for them, hadn’t we better try to learn from the 
appeals and style of presentation of ... movies how 
the appeals and style of presentation of our traditional 
culture might be improved for children? ... 


3. Can we go to the producers of these... films with 
some positive proposals, saying, ‘‘We are finding out the 
likes and dislikes of our children at various age levels for 
your products. In these types of materials for these 
ages lies your best market. Will you in turn give us the 
best possible quality in these types?” 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





So Dear to My Heart—Disney-RKO. Direction, Harold 
Schuster (photoplay) and Hamilton Luske (cartoon). Wait 
Disney and his artists have given us another delightful picture, 
a fantastic comedy-drama, with every separate bit carefully and 
artistically produced and woven with skill into a perfect whole, 
The refreshing theme has a modern ring: “‘It ain’t what you 
want, but what you do with what you’ve got, that counts.” In 
the leading role is a black ram, and incidental to his activities 
are many episodes of beauty and interest. The Technicolor 
photography stresses the loveliness of the woodland setting, 
The live actors are especially well cast, and their story is 9 
deftly blended with the cartoon story that the two become in- 





separable. Cast: Burl Ives, Beulah Bondi, Bobby Driscoll 

Luana Patten, Harry Carey. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 

Delightful Delightful Delightful 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Enchantment—Goldwyn-RKO. Direction, Irving Reis. A 
very definite charm permeates this romantic fantasy of the 
loves, hates, sorrows, and happiness that have filled a fine oli 
English home through the years. The black-and-white photog- 
raphy is an artistic success, and the camera smoothly bridge 
the gap between reality and fantasy. Direction and continuity 
are unusually fine, and the acting is excellent. The basic idea 
that “we must not bargain for happiness but have faith in love 
and hope for the future,” is well brought out in the love story. 
A lonely, aging Britisher, his grandniece from America, and the 
nephew of his childhood sweetheart are brought together in 
London by World War II. Cast: David Niven, Teresa Wright, 





Evelyn Keyes, Farley Granger. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Mature 
Family Honeymoon—Universal-International. Direction, 


Claude Binyon. A gay, rollicking comedy with a story that 
tells of the trials and tribulations of a bride and groom wh 
take a trip to the Grand Canyon accompanied by the brides 
three children of her first marriage. The honeymoon Is replete 
with frustrations, caused not only by the mischievous yout 
sters but also by the ubiquitous presence of the groom’s forme 
sweetheart. The picture is ably directed; the well-written Tine 
are amusing; and fast action is maintained throughout. Cast: 
Claudette Colbert, Fred MacMurray, Rita Johnson, Hattie 
McDaniel. 4 
Adults 14-18 = 
Amusing Amusing Possibly 
Joan of Arc—Sierra-RKO. Direction, Victor Fleming. GB 
Shaw’s magnificent historical drama of the Maid of Orléans 
brought powerfully and compellingly to the screen by i. 
Bergman’s consummate interpretation of the character 0 : 
young saint. Beautifully filmed in Technicolor, the setti ce 
varied—from the farm at Domremy to the battle of Or 
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| letter to Three Wives—20th Century-Fox. 


Continuity, 








the court of Charles in Paris to the prison and the court- 
. The stage sets seem very real, and the exteriors are re- 
rarkably true to life. The entire production is spectacular. The 
stumes are historically correct, especially the elaborate suits 
t armor used in the battle scenes. The picture is full of high- 
, ts, but most outstanding is the sincere spiritual elation of 
Joan as she listens to the voices. The film portrays Joan’s life 

the time she first hears the voices at Domremy to her death 
Po stake. Cast: — Bergman, José Ferrer, Francis L. 

" . Carroll Naish. 

Salivan, J. C 14-18 


Exceptional 


8-14 
SPijeel Too emotional 
One Sunday Afternoon— Warner Brothers. Direction, Raoul 
Walsh. This half-melodramatic, half-burlesqued musical offers 
unsophisticated, light fare, unassuming but enjoyable. Set in 
the Gay Nineties, the plot presents no problems save the vil- 
iain-versus-the-innocent, the solution of which is obvious from 
the beginning. The backgrounds have a picture post-card 
quality and at times seem staged to resemble beautiful Christ- 
mas scenes. Costumes and color are exquisite, and a few light- 
hearted tunes underscore the rhythm. Aside from the artistry, 
however, the film does not have any memorable characteristics. 
Cast: Dennis Morgan, Janis Paige, Don DeFore. 
Adults 14-18 
Good Yes 


The Red Shoes—Eagle-Lion. Direction, Michael Powell and 
Emeric Pressburger. Once in a while a picture is made that 
stands out in bold relief against the steady flow of the usual film 
releases. Such a picture is this tragic drama, done in operatic 
style, which holds the spectator spellbound throughout its en- 
tirety. It is a gem of a film, merging all the arts into a satis- 
fying whole. Its finish and delicacy, the art and the restraint 
of the acting, and the authenticity of the ballet theater— which 
isits motif—all approach perfection. The music is exceptionally 
fine, the technique of the dancers is superb, the settings are 
rich and beautiful, and the color photography is lovely. This 
picture offers a rare treat to adults and young people and if it did 
not end with a tragic suicide would be suitable for children. 
Cast: Anton Walbrook, Marius Goring, Moira Shearer, Leonide 





8-14 


If interested 





Massine. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
A rare treat Yes Tragic 





Words and Music—MGM. Direction, Norman Taurog. An 
entertaining musical drama, with a plot based on the careers 
and romances of Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. Many 
of their well-remembered melodies are presented by an im- 
pressive array of stars in lavish song-and-dance numbers. The 
story is interesting and well acted, and there are moments of 
amusing comedy. There is a skillfully executed ballet, and one 
dance sequence in blue and silver is enchantirgly beautiful. 
Some of the guest artists give excellent performances. One 
dance is in questionable taste. Cast: Mickey Rooney, Judy 
Garland, Gene Kelly, June Allyson, Lena Horne. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Yes Too mature 
ADULT 





Direction, 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz. A sophisticated comedy about the 
country club set in a supposedly typical American city. The 
characters are a crude, rude, hard-drinking, and completely 
materialistic lot. If the purpose of the film is to provoke hilar- 
ious laughter, it is doomed to failure, for it offends too many 
people—the businessman, the radio sponsor, the servant, the 
teacher, and many others. If it is an attempt at character 
sketches, it also fails, for it presents caricatures only. The plot 
revolves around three wives who are jealous of the affection 
their husbands hold for a childhood friend. The fact that the 
latter never appears on the screen gives a novel twist to the 
story. Cast: Jeanne Crain, Linda Darnell, Ann Sothern, Kirk 


Douglas, 
Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 





Mexican Hayride—Universal-International. Direction, Charles 
arton. Abbott and Costello in Mexico are a little less funny 
an usual, with a dull story, unsound in ethics and poor in 

*. However, the samba-type music will appeal to 

Bud sale and there are a few amusing situations. Cast: 

Ad et Lou Costello, Luba Malina, Virginia Grey. 

14-18 8-14 


Matter of taste Matter of taste No 
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My Own True Love—Paramount. Direction, Compton Ben- 
nett. London at the close of the last war is the background for 
this serious drama based on the problems of rehabilitation. Pro- 
duction values are good, but the film fails to keep the pace 
initially established and drags perceptibly in spite of capable 
performances by a talented cast. The story unfolds smoothly, 
although rather slowly, and interest is held throughout. A 
father and son, both recently returned from service in World 
War II, fall in love with the same girl—a situation that gives 
rise to many emotional problems. Cast: Phyllis Calvert, Melvin 
Douglas, Wanda Hendrix, Philip Friend. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Adult theme No 





The Prairie—Zenith-Screen Guild. Direction, Frank Wisbar. 
An uninspiring, unconvincing version of James Fenimore 
Cooper’s melodramatic novel, laid in the Louisiana Purchase 
period of American history. The emphasis is placed on the 
psychological reactions of a — family, and symbolism is 
used to good effect in several instances. The acting is for the 
most part amateurish. The picture is unsuitable for children 
because of the distasteful mad scene in which the villain com- 
mits suicide. Cast: Lenore Aubert, Alan Baxter, Russ Vincent, 
Jack Mitchum. 

14-18 8-14 


Adulis 
Fair Possibly No 





The Snake Pit—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Anatole Lit- 
vak. This is a significant film, documentary in form and dramate 
ic in treatment, sympathetically directed and superbly acted. 
It is to be commended for its honest presentation of mental ill- 
ness and should do much to bring about an understanding of the 
causes and new methods of treatment. The picture shows the 
overcrowded conditions existing in mental hospitals and stresses 
the need for nurses and doctors whose personalities are adapta- 
ble to this type of patient. Although the film is deeply moving 
and a painful emotional experience, it is neither morbid nor de- 
pressing, for the mental illness of the main character does re- 
spond to intelligent treatment. Olivia de Havilland gives a 
brilliant performance, ably supported by Leo Genn and by an 
all-excellent cast. This is a courageous and thoughtful pro- 
duction, but it can be recommended only to well-integrated 
persons who are emotionally mature. It could be very upsetting 
to anyone with a neurosis. Cast: Olivia de Havilland, Mark 
Stevens, Leo Genn, Celeste Holm. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Outstanding Mature No 
That ‘onderful_ Urge—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 


Robert Sinclair. This is sophisticated farce-comedy in the 
modern vein, involving an heiress and an inquisitive newspaper 
reporter. There are many improbable though amusing situa- 
tions. The dialogue is clever, but at times the action is definitely 
slapstick. There are also some attractive scenes of Sun Valley, 
and the interior settings are lavish. Good direction makes the 
unbelievable, involved plot seem possible. The story is built on 
unethical situations. For example, matrimony is a farce, and 
the courts are a laughingstock. Cast: Tyrone Power, Gene 
Tierney, Reginald Gardiner, Arleen Whelan. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Doubtful No 





Three Godfathers— Argosy-MGM. Direction, John Ford. A 
tragic drama of the great American desert, with few characters 
and not much plot. The film’s salient feature is the Techni- 
color photography of the desert, with its delicate, subdued 
coloring. This holds the interest even when the action lags, but 
it seems wasted on the poorly told story—as does also the good 
cast. Cast: John Wayne, Pedro Armendariz, Harry Carey, Jr., 
Ward Bond, Mae Marsh. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Fair Not recommended No 





Yellow Sky—20th Century-Fox. Direction, William A. Well- 
man. A sordid, brutal melodrama, this picture concerns itself 
with an incident in the lives of a band of escaping bank robbers 
led aa Gregory Peck, who is much too popular as a hero to be 
readily acceptable as a bad man. The horseback riding is 
spectacular, and the acting is good, but the timeworn story is 
depressing and distasteful, lacking both moral and entertain- 
ment values. The action lags, especially in the latter part, and 
the entire film portrays man’s basest and most bestial character- 


istics. Cast: Gregory Peck, Anne Baxter, Richard Widmark, 
Robert Arthur. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor No No 
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Looking into Legislation 


FESTABLISHED by the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration is the des- 
ignated agency of the U.S. government for carrying out 
our part of the programs seeking the recovery of 16 
European nations, western Germany, Trieste, and China. 
The objectives of the program are (1) promoting indus- 
trial and agricultural production in the participating 
countries; (2) furthering the restoration or maintenance 
of sound European currencies, budgets, and finances; and 
(3) facilitating and stimulating, by appropriate measures, 
the growth of international trade in the participating 
countries, among themselves and with other countries. 


The Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
is an international group of representatives of the various 
Marshall Plan countries, with headquarters in Paris. It 
is responsible for the initial formulating of plans for 
European recovery and for supervising their execution. 
Although the U.S. is not a member, a special representa- 
tive of the ECA in Paris observes, assists, and advises in 
the work of the OEEC. Each plan of action submitted by 
the OEEC is reviewed by the ECA in Washington to de- 
termine whether it will help achieve the objectives of the 
recovery program, whether it is consistent with the in- 
tent of Congress, and whether the assistance requested 
from the U.S. is feasible in the light of available supplies. 
Funds for carrying out the various recovery projects are 
then furnished by ECA. 


Grants are made to nations, not to their citizens. The citizens 
pay in their own currency for all goods financed by ECA. In 
no sense do they get “something for nothing.” 

ECA also makes loans to the participating countries. The 
proportion of loans to grants in the case of each nation is arrived 
at after taking into account the long-range capacity of that na- 
tion to repay and also the nature of the commodities to be 
financed by ECA funds. 

To stimulate private participation in European reconstruc- 
tion by American business, a portion of ECA funds is available 
to make guarantees connected with new business investments. 
The guarantee covers only the conversion into dollars of earn- 
ings from approved private investments or of the proceeds 
from the liquidation of such approved investments, provided 
that the total of dollars so converted does not exceed the actual 
paid-in value of the investment. ECA does not underwrite 
normal business risks or guarantee profitable returns even from 
an authorized investment. 

A joint Congressional committee composed of five senators 
and five representatives, headed by Senator Styles Bridges (New 
Hampshire), makes a continuous study of the U.S. programs of 
economic assistance to foreign countries and constantly reviews 
the progress of such programs. Congress also created a Public 
Advisory Board to consult with the ECA on general and basic 
policy matters arising in connection with recovery program 
activities. The board consists of the ECA administrator, who 
is chairman, and twelve representative citizens of broad expe- 
rience in matters affecting the public interest. 


In approving the European recovery program, Con- 
gress stated that the program was to end June 30, 1952. 
By that time, it was felt, the nations of Western Europe 
should have made sufficient progress toward economic 
recovery to get along without extraordinary outside 
assistance. However, the program may be terminated 
at any time with the passage of a concurrent resolution 
by both houses of Congress. 


Tue Local Public Health Services Act of 1948, the bill 
sponsored and initiated by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers last spring, was introduced into 
the Eighty-first Congress during the first week of its 
current session. Identical. bills, one Democratic (H.R. 
267) and one Republican (H.R.785), were presented by 
Representative Priest (D.) of Tennessee and Represent- 
ative Dolliver (R.) of Iowa. .Later, on January 17, the 
bill was brought before the Senate (as 8.522) by Senator 
Hill (D.) of Alabama for himself and these nine senators: 
Chapman (D., Kentucky); Cordon (R., Oregon); Doug- 
las (D., Illinois); Humphrey (D., Minnesota); Kefauver 
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Contributors 


Betsy and STANLEY Bakr, or, as they prefer it, “Th, 
Baers,” are the creators of The Toodles and also ¢} 


he ay. 


thors of The Nebbs, a comic strip originated by Mrs 


Baer’s father, the late Sol Hess. Some of their jngj ht 
into the way the normal family lives comes no done 
from their own teen-agers, Dan and Jane, who, accordin 
to their parents, help them keep pace with the te 
moving world of growing girls and boys. 


Professor PETER A. BERTOCCI is a distinguished mem. 
ber of the department of philosophy at Boston University 
Highly regarded by scholars and tee alike, Dr. Ber. 
tocci has made outstanding contributions to the philo. 
sophical literature of our day. He is widely in demand as 
aspeaker before adult education groups and youth forums, 


IvAN A. BOOKER, noted specialist in school education 
has been assistant director of the National Education 
Association’s Research Division since 1931. A frequent 
contributor to this and other parent-teacher publica. 
tions, he lets the deed as well as the word prove his large 
belief in home-school cooperation. Mr. Booker is a past 
president of the Henry Clay P.T.A. and of the Arlington 
County Council, Arlington, Virginia. 


FLORENCE MARY FITCH is professor emerita of Oberlin 
College, where she served as professor of philosophy and 
of Biblical literature for almost forty years and as dean 
of women for sixteen. She has traveled extensively, 
especially in the Near and the Far East. In recent years 
her two books for children—One God: The Ways We 
Worship Him and Their Search for God: Ways of Worship 
in the Orient—have won well-deserved acclaim. 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH’s latest book, Child Growth 
Through Education, published only a few months ago, 
represents the culmination of much varied experience 
with children, their schools, and their teachers. Former 
psychologist at the famous Horace Mann-Lincoln School 
in New York, Dr. Hildreth is now assistant professor of 
education at Brooklyn College and lecturer at Columbia 
University. 


BoONARO W. and Harry A. OVERSTREET this month 
plan to visit the National Office in Chicago for a final 
checkup on their new book, All Children Are Our Chil- 
dren: The P.T.A. Idea, which is due to come off the 
presses in May. Now the Overstreets are back in the 
Midwest where they plan to fulfill several speaking en- 
gagements before going on to Michigan and a teaching 
assignment there. 


PAUL WITTY, professor of education and director of the 
psychoeducational clinic at Northwestern University, is 
everywhere known for the effectiveness of his research 
and his discussion of its applications. His numerous 
publications dealing with such areas as the language arts 
constitute an important contribution to our understant- 
ing of child development. 


This month’s “P.T.A. Frontier” was prepared by Mrs. W. J. 
Rosser, health chairman, Birmingham Council of P.T.A.s 
and Mrs. M. Pratt Walker, president, Alabama Congress. 





Knowland (R., California); Malone 


(D., Tennessee); and 


(R., Nevada); Saltonstall (R., Massachusetts); 
Smith (R., New Jersey). , 
The bill for federal aid for education (S. 246) was intro 
duced in the Senate on January 6. It was sponsored by 
the following fourteen senators: Taft (R., Ohio); Thomas 
(D., Utah); Chavez (D., New Mexico); Ellender (D, 
Louisiana); Hill (D., Alabama); McGrath (D., Rhod 
Island); Murray (D., Montana); Pepper (D., Florida); 
Neely (D., West Virginia); Long (D., Louisiana); 7 
(R., New York); Smith (R., New Jersey); Tobey (R, 

New Hampshire); and Aiken (R., Vermont). 
—Epna P. Cook 
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